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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ STILL rocking from the impact of Carnegie- 
Illinois’ price announcement of June 24, the steel price 
structure during the past week reflected the most 
sweeping changes since subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corp. in 1924 partially acceded to the 
order of the federal trade commission to cease and 
desist from the practice of quoting Pittsburgh-plus 
prices. The past week’s developments mark the com- 
plete abolition of Pittsburgh-plus. A number of new 
basing points have been established (p. 15) and some 
old ones abolished. Loss of the old differentials over 
Pittsburgh heavily penalizes some of the country’s 
foremost steel centers. The new basing points will 
alter greatly the competitive positions of many steel 
consumers making similar products. 


Recent sharp upward surge in the stock market 
was not coupled with prospects for an immediate 
sharp upturn in demand for steel. Unless action is 
taken with respect to existing 
wages, therefore, the steel indus- 
try’s new prices mean greater 
losses. While there is some im- 
provement in demand it is slight. 
Last week’s production (p. 23) was unchanged at 
28 per cent of ingot capacity. The automobile indus- 
try expects a quiet summer. General Motors’ sched- 
ule (p. 27) calls for production of only 215,000 units, 
including first run on 1939 models. Mid-season es- 
timates (p. 20) point to 18,000,000 tons as the 1938 
lake ore movement, a marked scaling down from the 
30,000,000 estimated at start of season. . . . STEEL’S 
survey of agriculture (p. 17) shows that farm income 
is being sustained. 


Dull Summer 
In Prospect 


Although assurance has been issued that the new 
economic commission will not conduct its investiga- 
tion in an atmosphere of unfriendliness to business, 
industrial leaders see it as the 
agency for paving the way for 
further regulation of business by 
government. While no date has 
been set, the investigation is ex- 
pected to start (p. 31) early in August. ... Among 
new laws (p. 32) is one authorizing the secretary of 
war to place “educational” orders for war materials, 


See Further 
Regulation 
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to encourage manufacturers to provide equipment 
and train men for the production of such material. 

A committee has been appointed at Washington 
(p. 31) to simplify the task of reporting desired 
information to various government departments; 
preparation of such reports now is a heavy burden 
on industry. 


Many companies can profit by studying the system 
in operation at a leading machine tool manufacturing 
plant. This provides for immediate testing of new 

tools and accessories. The plan 


‘ (p. 36) permits continuous _in- 
Testing . wi 
crease of production efficiency. 
New Tools An attempt to clarify existing 


confusion on impact testing (p. 
38) was an outstanding feature at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society for Testing Materials 
last week. Improved coatings continue to be 
the goal in the galvanizing field. A recent study (p. 
44) lists quality of steel, annealing, time of immer- 
sion and room and bath temperatures as some of the 
factors causing spots. Welding costs may be 
lowered (p. 49) by careful attention to preparation, 
subassemblies, positioning of work and fixtures. 


Two new cold reducing mills recently completed 
at Sparrows Point, Md., have annual capacity (p. 52) 
for 260,000 gross tons of black, tin and terne plate. 
Plant layout emphasizes orderly 
and rapid movement of product 
with minimum handling. . . . The 
complex problem of co-ordinating 
fabricating operations in a large 


Efficiency 
In Plant 


new clutch plant has been simplified (p. 42) by a 
unique system of trolley conveyors. Operating con- 
tinuously, they serve all production units and auto- 
matically classify, remove and store three types of 
scrap. ... Trailers recently equipped to demonstrate 
welding sets now are coming into demand as produc- 
tion tools. At an Eastern shipyard (p. 40) one such 
unit is lowered into the hold of a ship to line caustic 
soda and potash carrying compartments with sheet 


nickel. 
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Without A Worry 


@ Vacation without a worry — is not 
easy for a purchasing executive with 
the responsibilities of keeping his plant 
operating on a low inventory basis. We 
believe, however, that if he leaves in- 
structions to call Ryerson when steel is 
needed, he will rest easier and worry 
less over uncertain quality and delayed 
deliveries. Ryerson Certified Steel is 
carried in stock for Immediate Ship- 
ment. A phone call, wire or letter assures 
instant action... . Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buftalo, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Jersey City. 


AYERSON Cordifiecd STEELS 
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Price Relationships Disrupted 





Elimination of steel quotation differentials on 
Pittsburgh at important centers and new basing 
points affect both producers and consumers. 
Values of geographic locations undergo changes 


M MARKING the most radical 
change in steel pricing methods 
since 1924, recently developments 
with respect to quotations at vari- 
ous mill centers have rivaled the 
abandonment of ‘“Pittsburgh-plus” 
14 years ago in attracting the in- 
terest of steel producers and con- 
sumers alike. 

As reported in STEEL a week 
ago, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
took the lead in eliminating the dit- 
ferential of $1 to $2 a ton former- 
ly prevailing between Chicago and 
Pittsburgh on prices of most prin- 
cipal products made in these two 
districts. This move accompanied a 
reduction of $3 to $4 a ton in Pitts- 
burgh base prices and required ad- 
ditional $1 to $2 cuts at Chicago to 
attain parity with Pittsburgh levels. 

Simultaneous with this revision 
came an announcement by Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., an- 
other United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiary, wiping out differentials re- 
cently in effect at Birmingham, Ala. 
Southern steel prices on most prod- 
ucts formerly took a Birmingham 
base of $3 a ton higher than Pitts- 
burgh base. The revision by the 
Tennessee company, consequently, 
meant reductions of $6 to $7 a ton 
at Birmingham. 


Others Followed Suit 


Other producers followed suit in 
altering the basing point picture. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. ‘established 
Sparrows Point, Md. and Buffalo as 
bases for sheets at prices corre- 
sponding to Pittsburgh. Republic 
Steel Corp. took similar action at 
Cleveland, and American Rolling 
Mill Co. countered by setting up a 
new base for sheets at Middletown, 
Oo. . 

The differentials on wire rods, 
bright wire and wire products at 
Chicago and Birmingham over Pitts- 
burgh were eliminated, and Ander- 
son, Ind., was discontinued as a 
basing point, but Duluth and Worce- 
ster, Mass., retained their former 
differentials. 

In the important Detroit district, 
price action was less drastic but 
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nevertheless important. Hot-rolled 
bars formerly sold at an arbitrary 
Detroit-delivered price of $3 over 
Pittsburgh base and flat-rolled steel 
commanded a $4 differential. These 
were reduced to $2 a ton for both 
products, giving the automotive in 
dustry a total saving of $5 a ton on 
practically the greater majority of 
the steel it buys. 

Among the important steel prod 
ucts, tin plate and rails were the 
principal exceptions to the down- 
ward revision in prices, but pig iron 
tumbled along with rolled steel. Re 
ductions in most cases were $4 a 
ton, exceptions being $3 a ton on 
low phosphorus and $2 a ton on 
charcoal pig iron. Differentials be 
tween various producing centers 
were not disturbed, although parity 


already had existed to a certain ex 
tent. 

The fact that the widespread 1 
duction in iron and steel prices may 
serve to stimulate activity in the 
metalworking industry, to a certain 
extent has been, overshadowed by 
speculation among producers and 
consumers as to what effect the new 
price relationship between various 
mill districts will have upon com 
petition and customers. 

The present setup is a far cry 
from the situation prior to 1924 
when most steel products cost the 
user the Pittsburgh base price plus 
the freight from that city to his plant. 
As freight rates advanced and out 
lying plants grew in capacity, op 
position to this pricing plan in 
creased. In 1895 the freight charge 





Huge Irvin Works Virtually Complete 





@ Aerial view of Irvin Works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., near Clairton, Pa., 
shows the plant as it now appears, just a little more than a year after excavation 
work was begun. Some divisions were placed in commercial operation in March 
and it is expected the entire plant will be ready for full operation in late summer 


or early fall 
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on finished steel from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago was 11 cents per 100 pounds. 
By 1901 this had risen to 15 cents; 
six years later it was 18 cents. 
Steady advances brought it to 27 
cents early in 1918. Shortly after 
the war it shot to 38% cents, set- 
tling to 34 cents in 1922. 

In August, 1924, the federal trade 
commission directed that the Pitts- 
burgh-plus plan be discontinued; in 
its stead fixed base differentials of 
$1 to $3 a ton were established on 
most products at leading producing 
centers. These now have also dis- 
appeared in the majority of in- 
stances, and the industry’s price- 
naming system comes close to con- 
forming with the government’s con- 
tention of recent years that each 
mill become a basing point. 

Will there be a marked realign- 
ment of the steel industry’s cus- 
tomers? Will the necessity of ab- 
sorbing additional freight when a 
mill goes far afield for business 1in- 
duce it to stay closer to its own 
yard? Seemingly, the elimination 
of differentials will give each pro- 
ducer a stronger hold on the buy- 
ers nearest his plant. At the same 
time, it would be unlikely for a pro- 
ducer to give up a good customer 
so long as the latter’s business is 
profitable, despite the extra trans- 
portation cost it may be necessary 
to absorb. 

This latter possibility appears par- 
ticularly true during periods of slack 
demand. In times of brisk buying 
and full schedules, when a mill is 
in a position to discriminate in the 


How Prices Changed 
At Leading Centers 


Reduction, Dollars 
Per Ton at 
New Birm- 
base Pitts- Chi- ing- 
prices burgh cago ham 


Hot-rolled bars 2.25c 4.00 5.00 7.00 
Cold-finished bars 2.70c 4.00 5.00... 

Plates 2.10e 3.00 4.00 6.00 
Shapes 2.10e 3.00 4.00 6.00 


Hot-rolled strip... 2.15¢c 3.00 5.00 6.50 
Hot-rolled sheets. 2.15c 3.00 5.00 6.00 
Cold-rolled sheets 3.20c 3.00 5.00 6.00 
Galvanized sheets 3.50c 3.00 5.00 6.00 
Concrete bars 


(billet) 250c 8.00 9.00 9.00 
Piling . 2.40c 4.00 6.00 
Billets, slabs, 

sheet bars ‘ $34 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Wire rods $43-$48 4.00 5.00 7.00 
Bright wire .. 260c 6.00 7.00 9.00 
Wire nails 2.45c 6.00 7.00 9.00 





matter of customers, there will be a 
natural tendency to seek the most 
business in less competitive areas 
where freight absorption is unneces- 
sary. Such a practice has existed in 
the past and merely has become in- 
tensified by recently pricing develop- 
ments. 

Under the new system a mill now 
can go half-way to the nearest com- 
petitor in search of business without 
sacrificing part of its base price in 
the interest of freight. Formerly 
this was impossible where fixed dif- 
ferentials were in effect between 
base prices of the two mills in ques- 
tion. 

Chicago, for instance, in compet- 
ing with Pittsburgh could not obtain 





Steel Framing Used in Federal Housing Project 





@ Rigid board insulation is being placed over steel framing in this 10-unit 
128-apartment federal housing project at Houston, Tex. Outside finish will be 


brick veneer over *;-inch insulation. 


Interior is plaster on metal lath mounted 


on the steel framing. Steel floor joists are used throughout. These and the 
steel framing, were supplied by the Stran-Steel division, Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
Detroit 
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parity of delivered prices at the half- 
way point because its base was $1 
to $2 a ton higher on most prod- 
ucts. It now extends its natural 
market by a distance measured by 
the discarded differentials, although 
the setting up of new basing points 
for certain products erects new bar- 
riers, so far as competition between 
Chicago and Pittsburgh interests is 
concerned. 

All steel consumers do not share 
alike in the savings resulting from 
lower prices. For example, hot- 
rolled sheet consumers at Pitts- 
burgh now can buy this commodity 
for $3 a ton less. At New York the 
reduction is $5.40 because the buyer 
there saves not only the $3 but also 
$2.40 in freight, the latter represent- 
ing the difference between charges 
from Pittsburgh to New York and 
Sparrows Point, Md., to New York. 
The benefit to eastern users through 
the establishment of Sparrows Point 
as a new basing point is duplicated 
to a greater or less degree in other 
areas where a new base has been 
created. 


Makes Difference 


In view of the extra burden now 
imposed on the steel producer seek- 
ing orders at considerable distance 
from its plant, it is evident that 
those interests having the widest 
geographical distribution of mills 
will suffer less from the differential 
abandonment than those with works 
closely grouped. Similarly, the need 
for obtaining cheap transportation 
because of additional freight absorp- 
tion may be expected to stimulate 
water shipments where such move- 
ment is possible. 

Over a long period it would be 
expected that uniform prices would 
help to induce steel producers to lo- 
cate their plants closer to major 
consuming districts. 

Opinion in some quarters that 
producers in the Pittsburgh district 
would be harmed most by latest 
pricing developments was supported 
last week by E. T. Weir, chairman, 
National Steel Corp., who pointed 
out that the changed _ structure 
would increase competition from 
other centers and would give a seri- 
ous blow to the Pittsburgh district 
because of its far removal from 
many consuming areas. 

Computing the extent to which 
steel prices have declined is com- 
plicated by the elimination of dif- 
ferentials and setting up of new 
basing _ points. At Pittsburgh, 
where the reductions were $3 to 
$4 a ton on most products, prices 
have been restored almost to the lev- 
els prevailing prior to March, 1937, 
when increases followed wage ad- 
vances. Chicago base quotations 
generally are down $4 to $5, while 
at Birmingham the cuts are $6 to $7. 

At the latter two points, base 
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prices are closer to pre-1937 figures. 
Consumers relatively close to new 
basing points are provided even 
more substantial reductions in the 
cost of their steel. 

As to what effect these develop- 
ments will have in prodding busi- 
ness into a faster pace, opinion is 
not entirely uniform. Chief bene- 
fit, it is felt, is the elimination of 
much of the uncertainty prevailing 
among consumers lately relative to 
prices. Some business held up in 
anticipation of price reductions now 
is expected to be released. 

The government, launching a 
large spending program will be able 
to take early advantage of the low- 
er quotations in the construction of 
bridges, buildings and ships for 
which plans already have been pre- 
pared. Railroads are provided an 
additional incentive to proceed with 
needed additions to rolling stock, 
but the poor financial condition of 
the carriers as a whole is thought 
likely to forestall any marked in- 
crease immediately in freight car 
and locomotive buying. 

Automotive manufacturers and 
farm equipment builders are enter- 
ing quieter production periods and 
will not benefit markedly from 
cheaper steel. The saving on an in- 
dividual automobile will be small, 
hence it is thought improbable that 
substantial price reductions can be 
effected thereby. 


World Tin Consumption 
In Sharp Shrinkage 


@ International Tin Research and 
Development council statistics show 
world apparent tin consumption has 
decreased by almost 22 per cent 
from 67,500 tons in the January- 
April period of 1937 to 52,700 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1938. 
World production in the same period 
decreased from 62,200 tons to 57,800 
tons. 

Decline in consumption has been 
most severe in the United States, 
falling 45 per cent, from 33,050 tons 
in the first four months of 1937 to 
18,187 tons in the same months of 
1938. Germany increased tin con- 
sumption 7.3 per cent, Japan 23.7 
per cent and Italy 34.4 per cent in 
the same period. Statistics are avail- 
able for five months for the United 
Kingdom and U. S. S. R., showing 
a decline of 20 per cent in the for- 
mer and an increase of 44 per cent 
in the latter. 

World tin plate production in the 
first four months totaled 910,000 
tons, a decrease of 38.5 per cent from 
1,478,000 tons in the same months 
of 1937. 


@ Stevens Metal Spraying Co. has 
moved its plant and offices from 83 
Shipley street, San Francisco, to 
larger quarters at 2527 Magnolia 
street, Oakland, Calif. 
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Farmers Buying Power Holds Up 


Despite Decline in Cash Income 


@ WHILE farm equipment builders 
are curtailing operations heavily 
and making many seasonal plant 
shutdowns, prospects for remainder 
of the year are not as drab as such 
curtailment would indicate. 

Latest surveys of the agricultural 
situation indicate the buying power 
of farm income is being sustained, 
although prices of many farm prod- 
ucts are lower and receipts from 
marketings and government pay- 
ments are less than a year ago. 

Effect of farm income on business 
in general is determined more by 
the volume of commodities farmers 
can purchase with their money than 
by size of their income. Thus, high- 
er prices of commodities farmers 
must buy for living and production 
purposes tend to reduce buying pow- 
er of their income, while lower 
prices enable them to buy more com. 
modities and give the effect of a 
larger income. 

Today a lower index of prices 
farmers must pay for these com- 
modities is responsible for estimates 
the buying power of farm income 
is being fairly well sustained. 


Offsetting Income 

This year to date, declines in the 
index of prices paid are offsetting 
the declines in cash income. For 
example, the buying power of the 
May, 1937 income, when index of 
prices paid was 134, was only 13 
million dollars more than that of 
the May 1938 income despite the 
fact that cash income in May of 
last year was 57 million dollars 
more than in May of this year. 

Declines in farm income this year 
are attributed principally to pota- 
toes, citrus fruits and cotton, for 


income is holding close to last year in 
those states where these three crops 
are not a major factor. 

At present the corn crop is the 
first hope of farm machinery build 
ers for an increase in demand for 
their products. Indications are this 
crop will be good, but even if it 
does fall below expectations, dis- 
appointments are not so likely to 
result to equipment builders. If 
the crop proves poor commercially, 
sales of picking equipment will be 
expected to be below normal, but 
ensilage cutters will be more in de 
mand. 

30 Per Cent Lower 

tetail sales of farm machinery 
so far in the fiscal year, which be- 
gan Nov. 1, are estimated at about 
30 per cent less than for the same 
period last year. Implement sales 
have not declined as much, but 
tractor sales are decidedly below 
the general sales decrease. 

Shipments, on the other hand, 
show only a 20 per cent decline from 
last year, which would indicate ac 
cumulation of stocks in dealers’ 
hands. Such inventories, however, 
cannot be large and, unless crops 
prove particularly disappointing, 
dealers are not likely to suffer by 
the end of the fiscal year. 

Dealers began the year ordering 
more heavily than last, but their or 
ders have tapered steadily and are 
now 35 per cent below those a year 
ago. While such a decline in busi- 
ness was greater than had been an- 
ticipated, current indications are 
that some of this loss will be ab- 
sorbed by stimulation of buying 
seen as a result of present crop 
prospects. A large winter wheat 





@ Prospects for a good corn crop buoy farm equipment builders’ hopes for a fairly 


well sustained market in the autumn. 
vester Co., Chicago 


Photo courtesy International Har- 
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crop is now being harvested . and 
sdring wheat ,aspects are good, 
along’ wich indications for ‘a god 
corn crop. ; 

Nineteen thirty-seven was a rec 
ord year in a number of respects 
for the agricultural industry. In 
fact, some statisticians claim it the 
greatest year since 1919, and pos- 
sibly tarther back than that. In 
view of this, declines in farm in 
come, farm buying power and con 
sequent decreases in sales of ma 
chinery were naturally expected to 
result this year. Hence the lowered 
figures being recorded are by no 
means an indication that agriculture 
is ailing Moreover, it is known 
that higher farm income in any 
one year is reflected in agricul 
turists’ buying of equipment the 
next, another factor to qualify the 
statement that prospects for the 
remainder of this year are not as 
unfavorable as decreased incomes 
and declining output of equipment 
would indicate. 


Exports Better 

In contrast to the domestic situa- 
tion is the fact that exports of farm 
implements and machinery’ are 
about 21 per cent better than last 
year. This is due to favorable farm 
conditions in Argentina, Australia, 
and especially Canada, although 
French and British sales were dis 
appointing due to drought condi 
tions prevailing in many of those 
countries. 

In regard to prices of farm equip 


ment, it will be recalled that some 
tractor prices were substantially re- 
duced even before the recent paring 
of steel prices was made. A large 
builder of tractors and diesels an- 
nounced price reductions with the 
hope that business would be stimu- 
lated and employment would be in- 
creased in its plants. This interest, 
though, is more of a factor in the 
industrial tractor market than are 
the other farm machinery manu- 
facturers, which have not as yet re- 
duced prices. 

The large farm equipment build 
ers, however, in an attempt to stimu 
late sales, did effect certain dealer 
bonuses. When passed on to con- 
sumers, these bonuses were equiva- 
lent to as much as $30 reduction in 
price, and this saving is believed 
to have been passed on in many 
instances. 

Curtailment of farm equipment 
producers which will result in tem 
porary shutdowns of several plants 
and spotty schedules for numerous 
others, has been stated as a result 
of enlarged inventories, but to a 
large extent is seasonal. Inventory 
excesses came about because pro- 
duction curtailments did not follow 
closely the decline in sales, as con- 
siderable volume of shipments was 
being made on dealer contracts. The 
shutdowns and reduced schedules 
will, in the meantime, allow employe 
vacations, inventories to be worked 
down, and facilities prepared for a 
resumption of production in line 
with crop prospects. 





Getting ‘Inside Dope’”’ 





on Forged Steel Shaft 


@ Before final machining all large forged steel shafts at Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.., 

Milwaukee, shops are subjected to rigid internal inspection. Above, a 25-ton, 

37-inch maximum diameter gyratory crusher shaft, 21 feet long, is receiving 

careful periscope inspection on every square inch of its hollow bore to make 
sure there are no flaws 


MEETINGS 


SHAPE PROGRAM FOR THIRD 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL FORUM 


@ PROGRAM for the third annual 
forum of the Porcelain Ename] in- 
stitute at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill., Oct. 12-14, includes 
three general sessions, a series of 
group meetings, a meeting of the 
technical research committee, and a 
banquet. 

Nearly all arrangements for the 
forum are being made by a com- 
mittee headed by F. E. Hodek Jr., 
General Porcelain Enameling & Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 

General problems of the indus- 
try and new developments during 
the last two years will be dis- 
cussed at one general session; enam- 
eling iron and tests applied to it will 
provide the topic for a second; and 
application of ename] will be the 
subject for the third. Group meet- 
ings will cover enameling technique 
of hollow ware, cast iron and sheet 
iron. 

It is expected about 20 members 
of the Institute of Vitreous Enam- 
elers of England will attend the 
forum. 


TO EXTEND CLINIC IDEA 
AT ADVERTISERS’ MEETING 

The popular clinic idea of discus- 
sion meetings will be continued in 
the sixteenth annual conference of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
association at Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Sept. 21-23. 

According to an announcement 
issued by Stanley A. Knisely, adver- 
tising director, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, who as vice president of 
the association heads the committee 
on program and arrangements, a 
greater range of subjects will be 
provided and twice as much time 
will be given to their discussion, as 
compared with Chicago meeting in 
1937. 

Attendance is expected to exceed 
the 800 figure attained a year ago. 
Up to June 15, over 50 per cent of 
the exhibit space had been con- 
tracted for. The plan to provide as 
panels judges comprising only pur- 
chasing agents, engineers and pro- 
duction men, has created interest 
among those who will display ex- 
amples of their advertising efforts. 


ANNOUNCE SECOND FOUNDRY 
CONFERENCE IN MISSOURI 

St. Louis chapter of the American 
Foundrymen’s association will con- 
duct its second annual foundry con- 
ference at Rolla, Mo., Oct. 7-8, in co- 
operation with the Missouri School 
of Mines and Metallurgy. Following 
the plan of the meeting last fall, 
a program is being arranged of in- 
terest to gray iron, malleable, steel 
and nonferrous foundrymen. 
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Research Is Keystone of Further 


World Progress, AS.T.M.Is old 


M IMPORTANCE of research as 
one of the keystones on which fur- 
ther world progress depends was 
stressed by Dr. Albert E. White, 
president, American Society for 
Testing Materials, in opening the 
forty-first annual meeting of the so- 
ciety at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J., last week. 

Dr. White, who is professor of 
metallurgical engineering and direc- 
tor of the department of engineering 
research, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., said research en- 
ters into the field of agriculture, 
communication, transportation, pub- 
lic health, energy, and production of 
industrial products. All these groups 
are interlocking, and each is depend- 
ent for its prosperity and advance- 
ment upon the others. All must 
look to research as a foundation 
stone, he asserted. 

In the opinion of Dr. White, every 
encouragement should be given to 
those individuals and agencies en- 
gaged in research so that, through 
their achievements, research may 
contribute its share to restoring 
prosperity, improving standards of 
living, and adding to the store of 
cultural values. 

Attendance at the meeting ap- 
proximated 1200. During the five- 
day period, 17 technical sessions and 
225 committee meetings were held. 


Members for 40 Years 


Recognition of 13 individuals and 
organizations holding memberships 
in the A.S.T.M. since its formation 
in 1898, a review of progress through 
work of its many committees, award 
of honorary memberships and intro- 
duction of new officers were other 
features of the opening session. 

Individuals recognized for 40-year 
affiliations were: Frank A. Barbour, 
consulting and hydraulic engineer, 
Boston; Allan W. Dow, vice president 
and chief engineer, Colprovia Roads 
Inc., New York; William K. Hatt, 
research professor, Purdue univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; Alexander Jar- 
ecki, president, Jarecki Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Erie, Pa.; Andrew Lundteigen, 
vice president, Ash Grove Lime & 
Portland Cement Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Alvah H. Sabin, chemist, Flush- 
ing, N. Y.; Albert Sauveur, metal- 
lurgical engineer and professor em- 
eritus, Harvard university, Cam- 
bridge, Mass; and Arthur N. Talbot, 
professor emeritus, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Organizations cited for the same 
tenure of membership were: Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association, Chi- 
cago; Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
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T. G. Delbridge 
New president, American Society fot 
Testing Materials 


hem, Pa.; Booth, Garrett & Blair, 
Philadelphia; Carnegie Steel Co. 
(now Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.), 
Pittsburgh; and Franklin institute, 
Philadelphia. 

Honorary memberships were 
awarded to Dr. Frank O. Clements, 
technical director, research labora- 
tories, General Motors Corp., De- 
troit; Dr. William K. Hatt, research 
professor, Purdue university, Lafay 
ette, Ind.; and Dr. Herbert F.. Moore, 
professor of engineering materials, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL, 
for contributions to the _ society’s 
progress. 

T. G. Delbridge, manager, research 
and development department, Atlan 
tic Refiring Co., Philadelphia, was 
introduced as the new president to 
succeed Dr. White. W. M. Barr, 
chief chemical and metallurgical en 
gineer, Union Pacific railroad, 





W. M. Barr 


president, American Society 
for Testing Materials 


New vice 





Omaha, Neb., is the new vice presi 
dent. 
Newly elected members of the ex 


ecutive committee are: A. T. Gold 
beck, engineering director, National 
Crushed Stone association, Washing- 
ton; Dean Harvey, materials engi 
neer, central material and process 
engineering department, Westing 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; G. E. Hopkins, technical 
director, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Inc., Thompsonville, Conn.; Allen 
togers, supervisor, course in indus 
trial chemical engineering, Pratt in 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and J. J. 
Shuman, inspecting engineer, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 

Membership of the society on 
June 1 was 4156, according to the 
executive committee’s report pre 
sented by C. L. Warwick, secretary 
treasurer. This represents a gain 
of 164 during the year and brings 
the total to near the peak of 1930. 

The thirteenth Edgar Marburg iec 
ture on “The Torsion Test,” deliv 
ered by Dr. Albert Sauveur, was one 
of the meeting highlights. The lec 
turer pointed out that while the ten 
sile test has been employed for 
many years as a measure of ability 
of material to function in service, 
engineering materials are subjected 
to tensile infrequently. 
Since the testing method should en 
lighten the user on the properties 
of metals, Dr. Sauveur believes the 
torsion test provides the most use 
ful information. However, strenu 
ous effort may be required to con- 
vince the consuming public that this 
test is best suited to measure the 
stresses found in service. 


stresses 


Gives Advantages of Test 


After describing the torsion test- 
ing machine developed to provide 
the means for making a series of 
tests, and presenting data obtained 
on specimens at room temperatures, 
elevated temperatures and in the 
blue heat range, Dr. Sauveur enu 
merated advantages of the torsion 
test as: Simplicity of manipulation; 
low cost of testing machine; low 
cost of preparing test bars; adapta 
bility for high-temperature testing; 
possibility for reverse testing; pos- 
sible adaptability for determining 
creep; possibility of testing at con 
stant speed of twisting or constant 
speed of loading; and determination 
of properties not revealed by the ten 
sile test. 

Robert H. Heyer, metallurgist, re 
search laboratories, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, O., was 
formally presented with the Charles 
B. Dudley medal of the society for 
his paper “Analysis of the Brinell 
Hardness Test” read at the 1937 an 
nual meeting (STEEL, June 6, p. 24 
and June 20, p. 25). 

Report of committee E-9 on re 
search reviewed the work of various 
committees of the society which 
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come under its observation, includ- 
ing the research committee on struc- 


tural steel which has completed its 
work and has been discharged; re- 
search committee on fatigue of met- 
als; joint research committee on ef- 
fect of temperature on the proper- 
ties of metals; and joint committee 
on exposure tests of plating on non- 
ferrous metals. 

Special research is being con- 
ducted on the correlation of funda- 
mental properties of paint coatings 
and service tests, on mechanical 
springs, and on welding. New re- 
search work has been originated dur- 
ing the past year on fatigue of cast 
iron, tin and lead-base die casting al- 
loys, tests for weight or thickness of 
plated coatings, tests for light met- 
als, and tests on the ignitability of 
coal and coke. 

The committee on research also 
reported on its co-operation with the 
sritish Iron and Steel institute, and 
its work in international co-ordina- 
tion in connection with the study of 
corrosion. The report was presented 
by Chairman P. H. Bates, chief, clay 
and silicate products division, na- 


tional bureau of standards, Wash- 
ington. 

Report of committee E-10 on 
standards, presented by R. E. Hess, 
assistant secretary of the society, 
reviewed A.S.T.M. standardization 
activities. 

Further, it was pointed out that 
reports of standing committees pre- 
sented at the meeting included 79 
new tentative standards, 65 revisions 
in existing standards, 21 tentative re- 
visions in existing standards, 33 ten- 
tative standards recommended for 
adoption, 32 revisions of  exist- 
ing standards recommended for 
adoption as standard, and 38 stand- 
ards and tentative standards with- 
drawn. 

Forty-second annual meeting of 
the society will be held in Atlantic 
City, last week in June, 1939, it was 
announced by Secretary Warwick. 
Next regional conference and group 
meetings of committees will be in 
Columbus, O., March 6-10. 

A report of technical sessions con- 
ducted in Atlantic City last week 
will be found on page 38 of this issue 
of STEEL. 


Ore Movement Sluggish; Estimate 


1938 Shipments at 18,000,000 Tons 


@ MID-SEASON estimates of the 
1938 Lake Superior iron ore move- 
ment are down sharply from predic- 
tions at the season’s opening and 
now center around 18,000,000 tons. 
Estimates vary between 15,000,000 
and 20,000,000 tons, depending on 
personal expectations as to steel- 
making activity during the late 
summer. 

At the shipping season’s opening, 
it was generally expected 1938 ship- 
ments would be between 25,000,000 
and 30,000,000 tons. Low steelworks 
operations and consequent slight re- 
duction of stocks at lower lake docks 
and furnaces in the last three months 
have necessitated the downward re- 
vision. 

Only 88 ore vessels were engaged 
in the ore trade as of June 15, com- 
pared with 312, the entire fleet, on 
the same date in 1937. 

Of this year’s total fleet of 308 
vessels, only 116, or about 38 per 
cent are reported in commission. 
Twenty-eight of these are engaged 
carrying commodities other than 
ore. 

Unusually heavy ore stocks at low- 
er lake docks and furnaces have di- 
minished only slightly since the sea- 
son’s opening, despite the small ship- 
ments from the upper lakes. On 
April 1, these stocks amounted to 35,- 
223,309 tons; on June 1, they were 
33,011,974 tons. Shipments during 


the two months amounted to 1,441,- 
217 tons. 

How this year’s stocks at lower 
lake docks and furnaces compare 
with other selected years: 


April 1 June 1 Dec. 1 
1929... 20,005,416 19,145,874 41,499,687 
1932.. 34,491,289 32,699,957 32,083,723 
1936... 22,933,433 19,242,493 35,378,068 
1937... 17,437,306 18,799,568 42,625,954 
1938 SB: 223,000 SEOUL DT4E § ..ccccccre 


Lake Superior ore consumption 
for the first five months this year 
amounted to 9,194,527 tons, com- 
pared with 24,734,216 tons in the first 
five months of 1937, a decrease of 63 
per cent. 

A comparison of monthly con- 
sumption figures for selected years 
follows: 


1929 1932 1937 1938 
(Thousands of Tons) 

Jan... 5,195 1,153 4,694 1,923 
Feb. 4,818 1,174 4,443 1,726 
March 5,465 1,255 5,142 1,980 
April 9,417 1,039 5,114 1,853 
May 5.980 918 5,339 Lita 
Total... 26,876 5,542 24,734 9,194 


Books Foreign Orders 


@ Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., has 
recently booked the following or- 
ders: One steam drop hammer 
weighing 47,000 pounds for Russia; 
one 30,000-pound steam hammer for 
Japan, and one 2000-pound steam 
hammer for Switzerland. 


Activities of Steel 
Users, Makers 


@ VAN NORMAN Machine Tool 
Co., Springfield, Mass., has pur- 
chased the machine tool business of 
the Producto Machine Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. An addition has been 
started to the main Van Norman 
plant to house the manufacture of 
the Producto machines. Included in 
the Producto-matic line are crank- 
shaft mills, cam-type millers, heavy 
production and bed-type manufac- 
turing mills as well as smaller Knee- 
type manufacturing machines. The 
latest addition to this line is the 
No. 10 hydro-cam contour mill. The 
Producto company will continue the 
manufacture of die sets and gray 
iron castings, and will also service 
the older type machines which it 
previously manufactured. 
+ 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
has appointed the Union Hardware 
& Metal Co., Los Angeles, as a dis- 
tributor of Enduro stainless steel. 
¢ 
R. & M. Mfg. Co., tool and die 
manufacturer, formerly at 5680 
Twelfth street, Detroit, is now lo- 
cated at 410 East Fifth street, Royal 
Oak, Mich. 
+ 
Darwin & Milner Inc., Cleveland, 
maker of tool steels, has appointed 
the Coulter Sibbett Steel Co., Oak- 
land, Calif., and E. C. Swan, 1650 
Pear] street, Denver, agents in their 
respective territories. 
+ 
Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, announces establishment of a 
new steel drum manufacturing 
plant at Port Arthur, Tex., the 
fourth unit to be put into opera- 
tion during the last five years. Other 
plants are at Chicago, Jersey City, 
N. J., and New Orleans. 
+ 
Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago, 
has booked orders for three pressure 
burners with Linatex valves, a con- 
tinuous stockline recorder and six 
chimney valves for installation in 
connection with the new furnace 
being built by the Tata Iron & Steel 
Co. Ltd. at Jamshedpur, India. 
+ 
Expanding production facilities to 
accommodate a complete modern 
porcelain enameling department, 
the McCray Refrigerator Co., Ken- 
dallville, Ind., will in the near fu- 
ture further augment its line of 


- porcelain enameled refrigerated dis- 


play cases, walk-in coolers and al- 
lied equipment. Actual installation 
of equipment is now under way in 
a completely modernized building 
and production is slated to begin 
during the late summer. 
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June Pig [ron Output Drops 13.5 


Per Cent; Eight More Stacks Suspend 


@ WITH BLAST furnaces continu- 
ing to suspend operations, produc- 
tion of coke pig iron in the United 
States in June suffered a loss for 
the third successive month and 
brought average daily production 
down almost to the rate at the end 
of 1934. In the three month period, 
active stacks dropped from 90 on 
March 31 to 65 on June 30 and av- 
erage daily production from 47,426 
tons in March to 35,186 tons in June. 

Average daily production in June 
was 35,186 gross tons, a loss of 
5489 tons, or 13.5 per cent, from the 
May rate of 40,675 tons daily. This 
was the lowest daily rate since De- 
cember, 1934, when the output was 
33,161 tons and the lowest rate for 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 
Gross Tons 


1938 1937 1936 
Jan....... 1,444,862 3,219,741 2,029,304 
Feb....... 1,306,333 3,020,006 1,838,932 
March.... 1,470,211 3,470,470 2,046,121 
April..... 1,388,008 3,400,636 2,409,474 
May...... 1,260,937 3,545,180 2,659,643 
June..... 1,055,597 3,115,302 2,596,528 


Tot.6mo.. 7,925,948 19,771,335 13,580,002 





OO 2 oiccs  cewiccnds Bolg ‘2bo tol 
PU sce cissase. GIORG ME 2) 040,0a0 
Sept ORE ag . 8,417,960 2,728,257 
Ss eee 2,891,026 2,991,794 
PTS esa, Beanies . 2,007,031 2,949,942 
PROC afaik alg dee 6ra's 1,503,474 3,125,192 

UL 9.4.3. SEV piace: 36,709,139 30,682,704 


any June since 1932 with a daily 
production of 20,867 tons. June, 
1937, daily rate was 103,843 tons. 

Total production in June was l,- 
055,597 gross tons, a decrease of 205,- 
340 tons, or 16.3 per cent, compared 
with the 1,260,937 tons made in May. 
This monthly total also was the low- 
est since December, 1934, with 1,028,- 
006 tons and the smallest June since 
1932 when production totaled 626,- 
015 tons. 

Total production for first half of 
this year was 7,925,948 gross tons, 
which represented a reduction of 
11,845,387 tons, or 60 per cent, com- 
pared with the 19,771,335 tons pro- 
duced during the first six months of 
1937. Total production during the 
first half of 1936 was 13,580,002 tons. 

Relating production to capacity, 
operations in June averaged 25.4 per 
cent, compared with 29.4 per cent in 
May and 33.4 per cent in April. Op- 
erations in June, 1937, averaged 76.6 
per cent of capacity. 

The 65 active blast furnaces on 
June 30 registered a loss of eight 
from the 73 operating at the end of 
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May. The June figure was the smali- 
est since November, 1934, with 60 in 
operation and the lowest number 
for any June since 1932 when only 
47 were in blast. A total of 182 
were in operation at end of June, a 
year ago. 

During June, one merchant stack 
resumed operation with three going 
out of blast, making a loss of two 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
Gross Tons 





1938 1937 1936 1935 
Jan. 46,608 103,863 65,461 47,692 
Feb. 46,655 107,857 63,411 57,675 
March 47,426 111,951 66,004 57,120 
April 46,267 113,354 80,316 55,719 
May 40,675 114,360 85,795 55,986 
June 35,186 103,843 86,551 51,949 
July.. ...ee-. 112,947 83,735 49,043 
AUS. .... .«... 116,676 87,475 56,767 
Sept.... ....... 113,982 90,942 59,009 
Oct... . rr 93,259 96,509 63,818 
Nov. .. eo Teer 66,901 98,331 68,876 
Dec... rte a 48,499 100,813 68,242 
Ave. 43,789 100,573 83,832 57,694 


for this class. Three steelworks 
stacks were put in operation and 
nine blown out or banked, a loss of 
six. This makes a net loss of eight 
stacks for the month. 

Furnaces blowing out during 
June were: In Ohio: Jisco, Jackson 
Iron & Steel Co.; Mingo No. 4, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. In New 
York: Donner No. 1, Republic Steel 
Corp. In Pennsylvania: Bethlehem 
E, Bethlehem Steel Co.; Mononga- 
hela, No. 3, National Tube Co.; Nev- 
ille Island, Pittsburgh Coke & Iron 


JUNE IRON PRODUCTION 
No. in blast Total tonnage 
lastday of Mer- Nonmer- 


June May chant chant 
Ohio 16 17 30,415 195,046 
Penna. > ee, ae 16,199 278,261 
Alabama 5 6 13,518 53,169 
Illinois .. 4 6 7,487 82,243 
New York 5 6 36,493 50,238 
Colorado > 1 
Indiana 5 6 fe) 186,279 
Maryland . } 4 
Virginia 0 0 
Kentucky 1 1 
Mass. ... : 0 0 
Tew: ... 0 O| 
Utah 2 1 1,850 74,399 
West Va.... 1 1 
Michigan y P 
Minnesota 1 1 
Missouri . ae 0} 
TOter. 5 ».s 65 73 135,962* 919,635* 


*Includes ferro and spiegeleisen. 





Co.; Monessen, Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
In Alabama: Ensley No. 5 and Fair 
field No. 6, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
tailroad Co. In Illinois: Federal, 
Interlake Iron Corp.; one South 
Chicago, Wisconsin Steel Co. In 
Indiana: Gary No. 3, Carnegie-Illi 
nois Steel Co. 

Stacks resuming were: In Ohio 
Youngstown No. 5, Republic Steel 
Corp. In Pennsylvania: Aliquippa 
No. 3, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
In Alabama: One Pioneer, Republic 
Steel Corp. In Colorado: Minnequa, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


Giant Dredge Planned 
For Dutch Tin Mines 


Mit has been reported that the 
budget committee of the Nether- 
lands Indies has approved appropri- 
ations to meet the expense con- 
nected with construction of a dredg- 
er for the government-owned Banka 
tin mines, according to a report to 


RATE OF OPERATION 


(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1938! 1937? 19362 1935¢ 
Jan 33.6 76.6 48.2 34.2 
Feb 33.6 79.5 46.4 41.4 
March 34.2 82.5 iS.5 41.0 
April. . 33.4 83.7 59.1 10.0 
May.. 29.4 84.3 63.1 410.2 
June 25.4 76.6 63.6 37 
July 82.9 61.5 35.2 
Aug. 85.7 64.3 40.7 
Sept. 83.7 66.9 42.5 
CCE... 68.4 71.0 45.8 
Nov. 49.3 72.3 49.5 
Dec. 35.6 74.2 49.0 


3ased on capacity of 50,606,400 gross 
tons, Dec. 31, 1937; ? first half on capacity 
of 49,512,737 tons, Dec. 31, 1936—second 
half on capacity of 49,727,737 tons, June 
30, 1937; *capacity of 49,777,893 tons, 
Dec. 31, 1935; tcapacity of 50,845,741 tons, 
Dec. 31, 1934. Capacities by American 
Iron and Steel institute. 


the department of commerce by the 
office of the American trade com 
missioner at Batavia, Java. 

At present Chinese labor is used 
extensively in the mines and heavy 
expenses are incurred in supporting 
this labor during periods of reduced 
activity. Netherlands Indies govern 
ment considers it desirable to in- 
stall as much mechanical equipment 
as possible that the production may 
be curtailed or increased within a 
short period. 

The proposed dredger is said to 
be the largest of its kind in the 
world. It is planned to construct the 
unit to dredge to a depth of ap- 
proximately 100 feet. The super- 
structure and mechanical equipment 
will be constructed in the Nethler- 
lands and the pontoon in the Neth- 
erlands Indies. The total cost of 
the new dredger will approximate 
$1,650,000. 











April Imports 
Decline 3.3% 


BB FOLLOWING an upturn in April 
the volume of steel and iron imports 
into the United States in May re- 
sumed the downward movement evi- 
dent since January, according to 
the metals and minerals division of 
the department of commerce. 
Total imports in May were 20,419 
tons valued at $1,160,000, compared 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED STATES 
IN IRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 


——1938 1937 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 








Jan 586,294 29,631 201,692 43,063 
Feb 160,640 19,589 290,987 40,728 
March 526,883 11,827 570,584 51,805 
April 189,202 21,237 683,674 68,197 
May 540,639 20,814 969,222 19,050 
>mo. 2.603.658 103,098 2,716,041 252,843 
June 826,534 44,771 
July 889,438 47,012 
Aug 836,319 61,489 
Sept 543,740 37,071 
Oct 522,611 37,186 
Nov 556,591 26,996 
Dec 626,418 25,792 
Total 7,567,884 533,160 


ded 


with 21,225 tons valued at $1,140,875 
in April and 39,877 tons valued at 
$2,271,192 in May, 1937. Pig iron 
imports, tapering for several months 
because of heavy European and Jap- 
anese demand, reached the lowest 
point in March with 746 tons, re- 
bounded to 3823 tons in April and 
in May declined again, to 1795 tons. 

Structural shapes provided the 
largest tonnage in May, 6533 tons, 
compared with 4473 tons in April. 
Belgium sent 3958 tons and France 


ORIGIN OF MAY IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 


Iron Pig 
ore iron ore ganese 
Sweden 24,958 
Iran 5 
Cuba 1 7,497 
Chile 155, 200 
Australia 5,500 
Netherlands 1,004 158 
Norway 200 , 177 
United Kingdom 12 
Canada 51 
British India 198 995 
Soviet Russia 3,565 
Brazil 5,891 
Gold Coast S78 
France 85 
Japan 33 
Czechoslovakia 198 
Total 185,664 1,795 18,826 951 
Sheets, Struc Hoops 
skelp and tural Steel and 
sawplate steel bars bands 
United Kingdom 2 16 39 
Belgium 113 3,958 1,436 1,488 
Germans 3 54 106 112 
Sweden 1 325 1 
France 2,499 672 539 
Canada 6 11 
Czechoslovakia ‘ 7 
Total 119 6,533 2.596 2 140 


U. S. IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION OF 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 

May April Jan. thru 


Articles 1938 1938 May,’38 
Pig iron 1,795 3,823 19,465 
Sponge iron } 1 317 
Ferromanganese (1) , 951 986 4,276 
Spiegeleisen 777 3,204 4,612 
Ferrochrome (2) ‘ : 17 37 
Ferrosilicon (3) 52 42 251 
Other ferroalloys (4) , ‘ 1 
Steel ingots, blooms, etc. ‘ } j 
Billets 42 11 345 
Concrete reinfor. bars 152 38 521 
Hollow bar and drill steel 24 76 420 
3ars, solid or hollow 2,596 1,462 8,455 
Iron slabs : ; sata 
Iron bars 37 112 284 
Wire rods 461 at. 2,193 
Boiler and other plate 7 18 110 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate 119 2,121 1,794 
Die blocks or blanks 1 20 35 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin, 

terne plate 7 27 
Structural shapes 6,533 4,473 18,348 


Sashes and frames 
Sheet piling 


t 
= 
3) 

ve 


Rails and fastenings 269 158 : 
Cast iron pipe, fittings... 350 16 858 
Malleable iron pipe fittings 1 5 37 
Welded pipe 544 101 1,814 
Other pipe 1,354 259 10,834 
Cotton ties 5 ; 24 
Other hoops, bands 2,140 1,579 7,883 
3arbed wire ; aat 554 6,960 
Round iron, steel wire... 134 98 528 
Telegraph, telephone wire ; ; 5 
Flat wire and strips 161 188 1,196 
Wire rope and strand 150 185 941 
Other wire 124 86 662 
Nails, tacks, staples 568 561 2,928 
Bolts, nuts, rivets 9 17 60 
Horse and mule shoes 30 39 1,202 
Castings and forgings 295 370 1,202 
Total (gross tons) 20,419 21,225 102,242 
Iron and steel scrap 395 12 856 


GRAND TOTAL . 20,814 21,237 103,098 


(1) Manganese content; (2) chrome content; 
(3) silicon content; (4) alloy content. 


2499 tons. Steel bars were second 
in volume, with 2748 tons, compared 
with 1500 tons in April, with Bel- 
gium and France again the principal 
suppliers. Belgium was the largest 
contributor to the import total, with 
8439 tons, compared with 6624 tons 
in April and 15,551 tons in May, 
1937. France was second and Ger- 
many third. 

For five months the cumulative to- 
tal of imports was more than 50 
per cent under the like period of 
1937, aggregating 102,242 tons val- 


ued at $6,386,965, compared with 
225,158 tons valued at $10,788,447 


in five months of 1937. 


Mine Safety Trophy Won 
Second Consecutive Year 


@ Limestone mine No. 5 of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., at 
Muscoda, Tenn., has been awarded 
the “Sentinels of Safety” trophy for 
its safety record in 1937, the second 
successive year. The last lost-time 
accident in the mine was April 5, 
1935, and 1177 consecutive days have 
been worked without a mishap caus- 
ing loss of time. 

The trophy is a statue in bronze, 
furnished by Hercules Powder Co., 
which will be presented later. Each 


employe of the mine will be given 
a certificate of honor. 


Contest is 





under the United States bureau of 
mines. 


Ayres Visions Better 
Business for Autumn 


@ The bottom of the depression has 
been reached or will be reached late 
in 1938, Col. Leonard P. Ayres, econ- 
omist of the Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, told the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence at Ottawa, Ont., last week. 

The government’s spending pro- 
gram involving $3,753,000,000, he 
characterized as “politically primed 
prosperity,” adding that American 
resources are sufficient to support 
such a program for some time. 

Business, after continuing its pres- 
ent slump through August, will 
probably pick up materially from 
September through December and 
on into 1939, he said. The two ma- 
jor influencing factors will be the 
course of business abroad, which may 
restrict but not prevent recovery, and 
the growing crisis among American 
railroads. 


European Tension Less; 
See America Leading 


@ Returning from a business trip 
to Sweden, France, England, Ger- 
many, and the Baltic states, where 
he met the national committees of 
the International chamber of com- 
merce, of which he is_ president, 
Thomas J. Watson, president, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., 
New York, said the European situa- 
tion is gradually improving. 

“The tension seems to have been 
relieved,’ Mr. Watson said, “and 
business men of different nations 
appear hopeful about the future. A 
great deal of new building, particu- 
larly in the northern countries, and 
industry and agriculture have ab- 
sorbed most of the unemployment. 
In all countries I visited I saw evi- 
dences of modernization programs 
and of higher standards of living. 
I found strong feeling that a great 
deal of the economic progress and 
the peace of the world generally de- 
pends upon the United States.” 


Auto Output Steady 


m Automobile production last week, 
at 40,945 units, was 27 cars larger 
than in the preceding week when 
40,918 were made, according to 
Ward’s Reports. In the correspond- 
ing week of 1937 output was 122,890. 
Comparisons: 
Week ended 


July 2 June 25 
General Motors 16,900 16,950 
Chrysler . 5,945 6,095 
Ford — 12,810 13,800 
All others 5,290 4,063 


Monthly and yearly comparisons 
will be found on page 28. 
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PRODUCTION 


@ WITH mill schedules in most cen- 
ters unchanged from the previous 
week and only slight variations in 
others the national operating rate 
last week was 28 per cent, for the 
second week. Holiday shutdowns 
Monday probably will bring a lower 
rate this week. 

Youngstown, O.—Drop of 4 points 
to 28 per cent, with 26 open hearths 
and two bessemers active. This 
week the Fourth of July holiday will 
reduce the rate to probabiy 20 per 
cent. 

Central eastern seaboard Un- 
changed at 27 per cent, with a sharp 
dip indicated this week, on account 
of the holiday. 

Cleveland—Steady at 23 per cent 
with schedules for closing down 
Monday for the holiday, one produc- 
er planning to remain down all 
week. 

Pittsburgh—Down 2 points to 
23 per cent, with lower operations 
forecast for this week, due to holi- 
day shutdowns. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Unchanged at 
38 per cent, with a probable drop 
this week because of the holiday 
Monday. 

Buffalo—Steady at 28 per cent for 
the third consecutive week. 

New England—Up 8 points to 23 
per cent, the Rhode Island producer 
adding one open hearth. A further 
increase will result this week from 
addition of a 100-ton open hearth, 
which will be producing by July 8. 

Chicago—Increased 2% points to 
27 per cent, the second consecutive 
upward movement. 

Cincinnati—Recovered to 28 per 
cent after one week at 14 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Continued at 
42 per cent, with five blast furnaces 
producing. 

Detroit—Maintained production at 
29 per cent for the second week. 

St. Louis—Dropped 3 points to 
33.3 per cent, which is expected to 
be unchanged for this week. 


Bar Mill Wage Card 
Adjusted Downward 


@ First wage reduction for pud- 
dlers and bar mill workmen affili- 
ated with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
under the new scale, was announced 
last week following the monthly 
settlement with the Western Bar 
Iron association. 

Card rate for July on boiling, or 
puddling, bar and 12-inch mills is 
2.40c, down 5 points from the June 
ecard. And on guide and 10-inch 
mils, 2.50c, a like reduction. 

This entitles the puddler in July 
to a wage rate of $13.80 a ton, a 
reduction of 25 cents. 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
July 2 Change 1937 1936 
Pittsburgh 23 = 80 62 
Chicago S, 27 20 63.5 71 
Eastern Pa.. 27 None 66 46 
Youngstown 28 } 75 64 
Wheeling .. 39 None 92 65 
Cleveland .... 23 None 49 71 
Buffalo .. eee None 87 84 
Birmingham. . 2 None 83 58.5 
New England 23 L § 82 80 
Cincinnati x GS 1-14 93 65 
St. Louis. . . 83.3 3 93 i 
Detroit... 29 None 100 90 
Average. . 28 None 77.5 66 


‘Not reported. 





Ore Analysis Issued; 
Bessemer Shipments Gain 


@ Lake Superior Iron Ore associa- 
tion, Cleveland, has issued a report 
giving analyses of Lake 
iron ores for the years 1928-1937. 
Tonnages of various grades from 
each range are listed. 

Total tonnage of all grades in 
1937 was 61,972,823 and contained 
an average of 51.53 per cent iron, 
0.091 phosphorus, 8.27 silica, 0.82 
manganese and 11.31 moisture. 
These analyses vary only slightly 
from the previous nine years. 


Bessemer ores shipped in 1937 
made a slight gain over 1936, com- 


prising 20.2 per cent of the total, 
compared with 19 per cent. 


Superior 


Steel Payrolls Drop 
2.2 Per Cent in May 


@ Steel industry payrolls for May 
totaled $46,757,000, about 2.2 per 
cent less than the April total of $47, 
809,000, according to the American 
Iron and Steel institute. This de 
cline was only about one-third as 
large as the drop of 6.1 per cent in 
steel output in May as compared 
with April. 

A total of 436,000 employes was 
reported on payrolls of the industry 
during May, as compared with 445,- 
000 in April. This represented the 
smallest decline in employment in 
any month since last October. 

Between May, 1937, and May, 
1938, steel production dropped about 
65 per cent, while number of em- 
ployes declined less than 37 per cent 
and total payrolls dropped less than 
90 per cent. In May, 1937, the steel 
industry employed 595,000 persons 
and the payroll amounted to $92, 
931,000. 


O’Mahoney To Head 
Monopoly Study Group 


@ Senator O’Mahoney was elected 
chairman of the National Economic 
committee to study the monopoly 
situation, at its initial meeting last 
Friday. Representative Sumners 
was elected vice chairman and Leon 
Henderson, WPA economist, secre 
tary. 





Arc Welding 


@ An 8100-foot string 
of welded well casing 
was set recently by 
Carter Oil Co. near 
Milroy, Okla. National 
Tube Co.’s 7-inch out- 
side diameter, 26- 
pound special casing 
and welding equipment 
by Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, were used. 
Photo shows 
clamp holding pipe in 
position for welding 
joint 


line-up 





8100-Foot Well Casing 





















MEN of INDUSTRY 





MCALVIN VERITY, since June, 
1933, executive vice president and 
assistant general manager, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., has been elected general manag- 
er, retaining the title of executive 
vice president. W. W. Sebald, for 
several years vice president in 
charge of commercial activities, has 
been made vice president and assist- 
ant general manager. 

A graduate of Cornell university, 
1911, Mr. Verity has had broad ex- 
perience as a laborer, foreman, de- 
partment superintendent, as well as 
in the executive branch. 

Mr. Sebald has been associated 
with Armco since 1906, first as an 
office boy and subsequently as sales. 
man, manager of the New York of- 
fice, assistant general manager of 
sales, assistant vice president and 
vice president. 

. 

Dr. A. E. Chester has left the 
Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, to 
join the Peerless Equipment Corp., 
Chicago. 

* 

William P. Favorite, General Mo- 
tors building, Detroit, has been 
named district representative by 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, for its 
power piping division. 

+ 

H. W. Greenberg has been named 
sales manager, sprinkler division, 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. He has 
more than 20 years’ experience in 
engineering and sales of automatic 
sprinkler systems. 

° 

Warren W. Kelly has been ap- 
pointed general purchasing agent of 
the Santa Fe System lines, effective 
July 1, to succeed the late John J. 
Conn. Previous to this appointment 
Mr. Kelly was chief engineer of the 
road’s western lines at Amarillo, 
Tex. 

s 

Edwin L. Larson has been appoint- 
ed assistant sales manager, machine 
tool division, Van Norman Machine 
Too] Co., Springfield, Mass. He for- 
merly was chief engineer, Baush 
Machine Tool Co., and for the past 
several years has been associated 
with Van Norman in the engineer- 
ing department. 

S 


KF. R. Kohnstamm has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly creat- 
ed agency sales department of West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., with headquarters 
in Cleveland. He will continue his 
present duties as manager of the 
lighting division, also located there. 

The responsibilities of the new 
department will be to develop sales 
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Calvin Verity 


volume for all apparatus other than 
domestic equipment, lamps and cer- 
tain other products now sold 
through retail channels, and to di- 
rect and develop sales policies, mar- 
ket outlets, advertising and promo- 
tion of all apparatus under its juris- 
diction, sold through  distributor- 
ships and similar sales agencies. 
+ 

Harry E. Miller, consulting manu- 
facturing engineer and former man- 
ager, Newark meter works, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Newark, 
N. J., retired June 30. Mr. Miller 
has occupied executive positions at 
the Newark works for the last 38 
years, and completed 49 years of 
service with Westinghouse two days 
before his retirement. 

¢ 

Robert W. Ford has been ap- 
pointed by Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, 
to take over the Pittsburgh terri- 
tory formerly handled by John E. 
Figner. He will represent Ex-Cell-O 
on all standard and special machine 





W. W. Sebald 


and tool lines. He joined the or- 
ganization in 1936, and after a pe- 
riod in the shop, worked out of the 
Detroit sales office. 

° 

Donald A. Wilson, the past several 
years assistant purchasing agent, 
Canadian Westinghouse Co., has 
been promoted to purchasing agent. 
He succeeds C. A. Hunter, retired. 
Mr. Wilson joined Westinghouse in 
1904. P. A. Walker, associated with 
the company in the purchasing de- 
partment for 19 years, has been 
named assistant purchasing agent. 

+ 

Robert Lemuel Sackett, dean of 
the school of engineering at Penn- 
sylvania State college, from 1915 to 
1937, recently was presented with the 
Lamme medal by the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, for achievement in this techni- 
cal field. Since his retirement Dean 
Sackett has devoted himself largely 
to the work of the Engineering 
Council for Professional Develop- 
ment. 

¢ 

Alexander G. Christie, professor 
of mechanical engineering, Johns 
Hopkins university, Baltimore, has 
been nominated for president of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers for 1939 to succeed Dr. Har- 
vey N. Davis, president, Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Hoboken, WN. 
J. Mr. Christie served the society 
as vice president several years ago. 

Henry H. Snelliiiz, senior mem- 
ber, Snelling & Hendricks, Washing- 
ton, was nominated to serve as vice 
president for one year. Vice presi- 
dents named for two-year terms in- 
clude: W. Lyle Dudley, vice presi- 
dent, in charge of design and sales, 
Western Blower Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
James W. Parker, vice president 
and chief engineer, Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit; and Alfred Iddles, ap- 
plication engineer, Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., New York. 

Nominees to serve aS managers 
for three years: Clarke Freeman, 
vice president, in charge of fire pre- 
vention engineering and underwrit- 
ing, Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., Providence, R. I.; Willis 
R. Woolrich, dean of engineering, 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex.; 
and William H. Winterrowd, vice 
chairman, Franklin Railway Supply 
Co., Chicago. 

Selections were made by the nomi- 
nating committee at the society’s 
semiannual meeting in St. Louis, 
June 20-24. Election will be by 
letter ballot closing Sept. 27, with 
nomination virtually assuring elec- 
tion. 

° 

Herbert Mains Cooley, of Tulsa, 
Okla., has become associated with 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
as manager, field engineering-tubu- 
lar products. His work will be prin- 
cipally the development of oil coun- 
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try tubular products. He will reside 
at Tulsa, where he will be affiliated 
with the Bethlehem Supply Corp. A 
graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Cooley was former- 
ly with National Tube Co. in the ca- 
pacity of field engineer. 
° 


C. M. Kuhns has been appointed 
sales manager, Cleveland district, 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland. Mr. Kuhns 
became associated with the steel in- 
dustry following his discharge from 
the United States air corps in 1919, 
beginning in the warehouse division 
of Illinois Steel Co. at Chicago. Lat- 
er he was transferred to Milwaukee 
where he remained until 1924, and 
then joined the Gibbs Steel Co. In 
1931 he left Gibbs to join the Mil- 
waukee office of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. In 1935 he jcined Otis 
Steel Co. as Milwaukee district sales 





Cc. M. Kuhns 


manager, and early this year was 
transferred to Cleveland. 
+ 

E. C. Rooney, for the past three 
years bridge engineer with the Cali- 
fornia state highway department, 
has been appointed assistant to J. 
R. Fox, manager, bridge depart- 
ment, Columbia Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, succeeding D. C. Storey, who 
has been transferred to the Los An- 
geles office of the company in a sim- 
ilar capacity. Mr. Rooney had 
previously been with the United 
States Steel Corp., Gary Ind. 

+ 

Charles V. Allen, since 1925 treas- 
urer, Westinghouse International 
Co., New York, has retired after 45 
years’ continuous service with West- 
inghouse. He joined Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. as an appren- 
tice engineer in 1893, shortly after 
graduation from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. In 1900 Mr. 
Ailen became affiliated with the for- 
eign department of the company 
which later became Westinghouse 
International Co. In 1903 he went 
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Herbert M. Cooley 


to New York as sales engineer with 
the export department; later he was 
transferred to Mexico where he re 
mained 20 years. In 1925 he left 
the managership of the Mexican 
branch to go to New York as assist 
ant treasurer and that same yeat 
was elected treasurer. 


DIED: 


BJOHN K. ROBINSON, 59, man- 
agement’s’ representative, Bethle- 
hem plant, Bethlehem Steel Co., June 
27. Born in Louisville, Ky., he was 
educated at St. Paul’s school, Gar 
den City, L. I., and at Harvard uni- 
versity from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1901. He joined Bethlehem 
in 1917 and was one of the steel 
industry’s pioneers in employe rela 
tions. 
¢ 
Frederick H. Tweed, 73, general 
manager and treasurer, Dole Valve 
Co., Chicago, in that city, June 22. 
+ 
David Weller, 72, founder and 
president, David Weller & Son Co., 
Cleveland, in Cleveland, June 23. 
° 
John McArthur, 70, superintend 
ent, Washington Iron Works Inc., 
Buffalo, and president of Buffalo 
Foundrymen’s association, in Buf 
falo, June 20. 
+ 
William Crosby, 74, formerly man 
aging director and deputy chairman, 
Edgar Allen & Co. Ltd., Sheffield 
9, England, in London, recently. 
He retired in June, 1930. 


+ 
J. Howard Wood, 58, assistant 
manager of the United States Steel 
Corp. and the Carnegie pension 
fund, at Ocean City, N. J., June 26. 
He had been connected with the pen- 
sion fund since 1911. 
S 
Horace Sisler, 60, secretary-treas- 
urer, Colonial Steel division, Vana- 





dium Alloys Steel Co., at Pittsburgh, 
June 24. He was associated with 
American Bridge Co. until 1909, 
leaving to go with the Colonial Steel 
Co. 

* 

John I. Thompson, 54, vice presi 
dent, engineering and construction 
division, Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 
in that city, June 24. He was also 
president and director, Koppers 
Rheolaveur Co. 


. 


Henry L. James, 71, former gen 
eral manager of the Pencoyd plant 
of American Bridge Co., in Phila 
delphia, June 23. Born in Merthyr, 
Wales, he came to the United States 
in 1868. After serving three years 
as roll turner with Hughes and Pat 
terson Rolling Mills, he was em 
ployed by the A. & P. Roberts Co. 
He then entered the mechani 
cal engineering department 
at Pencoyd where he 
successively as roll 
er, Superintendent of the roll de 
partment, assistant manager, man 
ager, and on Feb. 1, 1933, was made 
general manager, which _ position 
he retained until his retirement 
June 1, 1937, after more than 48 
years of service at that plant. 


served 
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Canadian Steel Output 


Lower; Pig Iron Gains 


@ Production of steel ingots and 
castings in Canada in May totaled 
114,859 tons, compared with 116,445 
tons in April and 120,843 tons in 
May, 1937. For five months this 
year total ingot production was 561, 
340 tons, compared with 594,433 tons 
in the same period of 1937. 

Pig iron output in May was 71, 
602 tons, an increase of 9 per cent 
over the 65,644 tons produced in 
April and 8 per cent less than the 
78,147 tons made in May, 1937. Fer- 
roalloy production in May was 6441 
tons, compared with 8686 tons in 
April and 6201 in May of last year 
For five months pig iron production 
was 339,783 tons, compared with 
345,666 tons in the comparable pe 
riod of 1937. Ferroalloy output for 
five months was 29,091 tons, com 
pared with 28,221 tons in_ five 
months of last year 


Offers Ledloy Bars 


@ Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Pitts 
burgh, is offering to its customers 
Wyco Ledloy cold-drawn bars, avail 
able in all standard S.A.E. analyses 
Ledloy, a new free-cutting steel was 
recently introduced by Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, see STEEL, May 16, 
page 29. Better machinability, in 
creased production and longer tool 
life are claimed for the new steel 
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HEAT RESISTANCE PROBLEM 


Solved with Stainless 


* Iiigh temperatures used to cause 
much trouble and expense for man- 
ufacturers of oil ranges and heaters. 
Their customers complained con- 
stantly. Burner sleeves made of reg- 
ular steel often failed prematurely 


and had to be replaced. Now Armco 


17 Stainless Steel solves the prob- 





lem. Temperatures as high as 1550° 
F. have little effect on this hardy 
metal. It resists destructive scaling 
and retains great physical strength. 
This grade is also unusually resist- 
ant to attack by the combustion 
products of fuel oil. 

Consider Armco Heat- Resisting 


Stainless for your needs. There are 
correct grades to meet high tem- 
perature and corrosion problems. 
Lighter gages can be used, thus de- 
creasing weight and increasing 
efficiency. With proper technique, 
Armeo Stainless Steels can be 
worked as readily as mild steel. 

We shall be glad to help you select 
and apply the right grade of Armco 
Stainless to meet your specific prob- 
lems. Write us. The American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Executive Offices: 2090 
Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. Dis- 


trict Offices in All Principal Cities. 





These oil-burner sleeves are made’of Armco 17 Stain- 


eel supplied in cold-rolled strip. That's why 
y and retain good physical strength 
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DETROIT 
@ STEEL price reductions held the 
Stage here last week, but it becomes 
apparent it will be a week or so be- 
fore buyers can be appraised of the 
compiete picture, so sweeping are 
the revisions in the price structure. 

On top of the $3 to $6 per ton re- 
ductions in base prices came a slash- 
ing of the arbitrary switching 
charges applied to tonnages bought 
by automobile companies. These 
had been set on a basis of $4 per 
ton on sheets and $3 per ton on bars, 
but Wednesday Great Lakes Steel 
Corp. announced a reduction of a flat 
$2 per ton on bars, hot-rolled and 
cold-rolled sheets and enameling 
stock. 

A change in the delivery charge 
on galvanized, commodity strip, cold- 
rolled strip and some other prod- 
ucts likely will be made on the same 
basis, but for the time being this is 
held up pending a more detailed 
study of the relationship between 
sheet and strip. 


Saving Is $6 Per Car 


It follows that other producers will 
meet the reduction in this delivery 
charge, the net effect being about a 
$5 per ton reduction in automobile 
steel. Meanwhile pig iron is marked 
down $4 per ton locally, so a saving 
of close to $6 will be possible in the 
iron and steel going into new car 
models. An average automobile re- 
quires about 2000 pounds of steel, 
500 pounds of cast iron. Out of the 
ton of steel, about 250 pounds is 
classified as alloy steel of various 
types for springs, gears, steering 
mechanisms, tubular axles, etc., leav- 
ing a balance of 1750 pounds of car- 
bon steel. 

Considerable conjecture has devel- 
oped in attempting to explain the up- 
heaval in steel prices. It certainly 
was not expected locally, the first 
inkling of the cut coming the night 
of the Joe Louis-Max Schmeling fight 
when word was being passed around 
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in New York among some of the lo- 
cal steel sellers to look for new 
prices on Friday. Since that time 
confusion has reigned supreme in 
steel sales offices here, and buying 
is virtually at a standstill. 

A number of “inside” explanations 
of the move by steel companies are 












being passed around, all of them 
quite plausible. First, that the step 
was taken as a gesture of concilia 
tion toward the federal trade com 
mission which was said to be stoking 
the fire under its investigation of the 
basing point system of pricing steel. 
Now with the Pittsburgh-plus angle 
removed and basing points appar- 
ently on the way out, perhaps peace 
has been made with federal agencies 
on this score. 

This, of course, does not explain 
the reductions in base prices. On 
the latter score, there are a few evi 
dences that federal pressure was the 
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Cranes Unload 


Chassis Frames 


@ Thirteen overhead 
cranes unload chassis 
frames from railroad 
gondolas alongside the 
under-cover docks at 
Pontiac Motors plant. 
Note the especially de- 
signed cradle which 
slips right under the 
loads of frames 



































motivating force. Also, it is pos- 
sible the automobile industry, in 
connection with its drive to trim 
costs on new models, may have 
dropped a hint or two to steel com- 
panies that no objection would be 
given to lower steel prices. 

Timing of the reduction is gener- 
ally conceded to have been arranged 
perfectly. With inventories every- 
where down close to the vanishing 
point, no one will be caught with ex- 
cessive stocks of high-price steel. 

Further, economists will tell youa 
price cut just after the turn of busi- 
ness from a low point often acts as 
a sharp stimulant to improved buy- 
ing. And it is becoming evident that 
a turn in business was made about 
three weeks ago—not a sharp rever- 
sal of trend but just enough scat- 
tered improvement to indicate an 
upward drift. 

Naturally there are other factors 
bearing on the steel price revision, 
not the least of which is the jockey- 
ing among mills for competitive ad- 
vantage because of strategic location 
of plants. This movement was 
brought out into the open as soon 
as Carnegie-Illinois announced its 
new price card on June 24, and prob- 
ably will continue for a week or so 
more until each producer is satisfied 
he is not being placed behind the 
eight-ball by the new cards. 

Wage Question Still Open 

Political implications, however, 
appear the strongest reason for the 
move, and following out this reason- 
ing observers here are inclined to 
the belief there will be no wage re- 
ductions in the steel industry until 
after the elections this fall. 

But operations in the industry will 
have to feel a radical boost if wage 
reductions are to be escaped then. 
Under present prices it would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, for 
the industry to have shown a profit 
even last year. 

Match this rather gloomy profit 
outlook in steel with the soaring 
proclivities of the stock market in 
the past two weeks and you have a 
perplexing state of affairs. While 
Detroit traders were becoming in- 
clined to unload holdings last week 
as the averages broke through the 
resistance level, they were keeping 
a watchful eye on the board and 
were amazed to see the upswing re- 
sumed in strong fashion Wednesday. 

It is understood some large-scale 
European buying of securities has 
developed in the past fortnight 
which, together with prospects of an 
early peace in Spain, may be in the 
driver’s seat in the present stock 
surge. 

Another sensitive indicator which 
has been behaving strangely lately 
is the iron and steel scrap market. 
Locally, prices were up strongly 
last week as dealers steadily pushed 
up their bids, but with little tonnage 
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available there were few actual 
transactions. Nevertheless there is 
the belief scrap prices will be up an- 
other dollar this week. Upward 
movement of scrap in the face of a 
$4 per ton reduction in pig iron con- 
ceivably could persuade steelmakers 
to boost the ratio of pig iron to 
scrap in their open-hearth melts. 
Strengthening in scrap prices may 
stimulate the junking of old cars 
again and thereby ease the used car 
market further. At prevailing scrap 
prices it was hardly worth while to 
junk these old wrecks as long as a 
buyer could be found for $20 or $25. 


@ THIS week probably will mark 
the beginning of the descent in pro- 
duction on 1938 models. As Mon- 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1936 1937 1938 
fan.....«. Btreee 399,186 227,744 
Feb....... 800,810 383,900 202,872 
March.... 438,943 519,022 238,753 
April..... 827,625 553,231 238,133 
May.... 480,518 540,377 210,183 
5 mos..... 2,120,140 2.395.716 1,116,663 
June ..... 469,368 521,153 *175,000 
nn a Gee 451,206 456,909 ce hbeds 
OS eee 275,934 405,072 
Sept 139,820 175,630 
eee 230,049 337,979 
eee 405,799 376,629 
Dec....... $18,958 346,886 
Year ..... 4,616,274 5,015,974 
*Estimated. 
Week ended 
RE ss a udawaw heme kes FEU 26,980 
| 40,175 
June 18 i EEE eee ee 41,790 
June 25 soup ta ei eee ie ata ee walk: 40,918 


(Production figures for the week end- 
ed July 2 will be found on page 22.) 





day’s fireworks fizzle out, shutdowns 
will begin to be scheduled in plants 
of nearly all producers, although na- 
turally a skeletonized assembly force 
will continue some production dur- 
ing July and a part of August. 

Estimated production for June for 
United States and Canada is 175,000 
cars and trucks, comparing with 
521,153 a year ago, a decline of 66 
per cent. Final figures for May out- 
put show 210,183, practically coin- 
ciding with STEEL’s estimate of 210,- 
000. 

In the next four months, General 
Motors schedules call for only 215,- 
000, including the first run on the 
1939 models. With the balance of 
the industry geared to the same 
speed, the four-month total will run 
around 537,000. Thus it appears evi- 
dent the automobile industry will ex- 


perience a quiet summer in spite of 
the waves of confidence which 
have been engulfing the country 
lately. 

General Motors will stagger shut- 
downs over this period, and all 
plants are slated to be back in oper- 
ation some time in September. Clos- 
ings are officially stated to be only 
three weeks longer in the aggregate 
than they were last year, but of 
course the industry has been operat- 
ing on a semiclosed basis all through 
the first half of this year. 

Buick has apparently assembled 
several new models for proving 
ground tests, as they have been seen 
on roads in the vicinity of Milford. 
From quick inspection, it is reported 
the new jobs resemble a mixture of 
the former Chrysler airflow models 
and the present Lincoln Zephyr. 
Running boards are narrow; radia- 
tor grilles are smaller and lower as 
in the Zephyr; hoods are rounded 
off in front. From this it is judged 
Buick is making a rather complete 
departure from the present style, 
but of course these experimental 
cars are subject to considerable 
change before they reach the as- 
sembly line. 


@ NEWLY organized Owosso Parts 
Corp., Owosso, Mich., successor to 
A. G. Redmond Co., Flint, has sent 
to all employes details of a new ap- 
proach to employer-employe rela- 
tions which proposes to insure em- 
ployes of a share in the earnings of 
the business; provide a flexible wage 
agreement which will guarantee an 
annual living wage; insure steady 
work; establish seniority and elim- 
inate fear of job security. 

The plan provides that before any 
earnings are taken out of the busi- 
ness, employes will participate to 
the extent of up to 20 per cent of 
their earnings for a year. Profits 
above this margin would be divided 
equally between employes and man- 
agement until the former had re- 
ceived 30 per cent of their guaran- 
teed wages. 

Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, 
O., has received two large orders 
which will keep its furnace division 
busy for about six months—one a 
large sheet annealing furnace for the 
Irvin plant of Carnegie-Illinois, and 
the other for two stress relieving fur- 
naces to be installed at the Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia navy yards. 

Five suspended officers of the 
UAW were served formal charges 
last week, leading to their trial by 
the union’s executive board. Presi- 
dent Homer Martin controls 13 votes 
of the executive board and claims 
this is a two-thirds majority of the 
board inasmuch as its membership 
was reduced from 24 to 19 by the 
suspension of the officers charged 
by Martin with “communistic influ- 
ences”. 
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SMALL BEARINGS TAKE 
HEAVY RADIAL LOADS 


Reduce Space Requirements 


HE MANY linear inches of bearing 
Westies provided by the design ot 
the Torrington Needle Bearing permit 
the handling of severe loads with un 
usually small sizes of bearings, in both 
rotating and oscillating applications. The 
full complement ot small-diameter 
needles gives ample capacity tor the 
heavy service encountered in the king 
pin illustrated. 

Moreover, the design of the bearing 
its long axis and small diameter—makes 
it possible to use a very simple type ot 
housing construction, easily adapted to 
assembly-line production methods. The 
unit construction of the bearing permits 
quick assembly in the housing — another 
important factor in maintaining the speed 
of the assembly line. 

Ease of Lubrication 
Ample lubricatiorof the bearing, without 
the need of frequent service attention, 
aids materially in reducing wear and 
eliminating the resultant “shake.” The 
turned-in lips of the hardened retaining 
shell act as a reservoir, holding a large 
supply of oil or grease which keeps the 


bearing constantly lubricated. Accurate 
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THE TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING IN A KING PIN APPLICATION— 
A TYPICAL ILLUSTRATION OF ITS USE TO CARRY HEAVY LOADS 








dimensioning of the bearing aids in 
maintaining shaft alignment, and is an 
additional factor in reducing wear. 

The Torrington Engineering Depart 
ment, with its long experience in the 
laying out of bearing applications, will 
cooperate with manufacturers interested 


in using the Needle Bearing in their prod 


ucts. Further intormation is given in the 
Torrington Needle Bearing Catalog, avail 
able on request. Write for Catalog No. 10. 
G ° y 
le orrington IN pany 
C c c 
ESTABLISHED 1866 
Forrington, Coan, USA. 
Mokers of Ball and Needle Bearings 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 











































THERE'S on ad 


IN BUYING BARNES-MADE SPRINGS 


lo protect your purchases of springs and to insure for you a consistently 


dependable source of supply, these production safeguards are always 


on the 


SPRING 
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job in the plant of the Wallace Barnes Company: 


A specialized crew to enter, route and check your order all along the line. 
Compact production units capable ol quick shilt-overs in case of emergency, 


with maximum speed on replacements and hold-ups kept at a minimum. 


Completely stocked warehouse fed by Barnes) own mill — specializing in 
high grade cold rolled spring steel. 
Experienced trouble-shooters to help unravel the kinks in your spring 
design or performance. 

Check these safequards for yourself by a visit to the plant. 2s 


or by letting us handle your next order 


WALLACE BARNES COMPANY 


Division of Associated Spring Corporation 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


MAK Go (FOR MORE "THAN VTREREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 
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WASHINGTON 
@ WORK of the newly created na- 
tional economic commission to go 
into all phases of the antimonopoly 
Situation is of leading interest to 
business and industry. A _ prelim- 
inary meeting of the commission 
was set for early last week but was 
“indefinitely” postponed, and no date 
has been set for an initial confer- 
ence. However, a number of meet- 
ings have been held between mem- 
bers of the commission and indus- 
trial leaders, and these have ap- 
parently been productive of some 
understandings, although just what 
their nature is has not been made 
public. 

Edward R. Stettinius, chairman, 
United States Steel Corp., has been 
prominent in conferences between 
industrialists and commission mem- 
bers. That perhaps led the Wash- 
ington correspondents to send out 
stories that steel probably would 
be the first commodity to be taken 
up at public hearings by the com- 
mission in September. 

A member of the commission stat- 
ed last week there was no reason 
for singling steel out to lead the 
hearings, and he indicated clearly 
that not only had no decision been 
made on this point, but the com- 
mission members have not even dis- 
cussed it. 


Industrial Leaders Confer 

Richard C. Patterson Jr., new as- 
sistant secretary of commerce, who 
will represent that department on 
the commission, has been one of 
the leaders in getting industry and 
the government together to discuss 
informally the proposed work of the 
commission. 

In addition to Mr. Stettinius, the 
conferences have been attended by 
industrialists John Biggers, presi- 
dent of Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co.; 
A. D. Whiteside, president of Dun 
& Bradstreet; Clarence Francis, 
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president of General Foods Corp., 
and other members of the Roper 
business advisory council. 


It has been given out more or 


less officially that these meetings 
were intended to bring industrial- 
ists into closer contact with some 
of the men who will conduct the 
antitrust study. 

Much spade-work has already been 
done in the department of justice, 
federal trade commission, depart- 
ment of commerce and the securities 
and exchange commission, al] of 
which are represented on the new 
commission. On the question of 
alleged collusive bidding in the steel 
industry the federal trade commis- 
sion and the department of justice 
have made studies and have a great 
deal of detailed data on hand. The 
procurement division of the treas- 
ury department is also said to have 
considerable information and the 
same bodies have gone into this 
subject from the standpoint of the 
cement and many other industries. 

Most members of the commission 
are New Dealers and the few who 
are not are said to be entirely in 
sympathy with the President’s at- 
titude toward the antitrust situa- 
tion. There have been efforts in 
Washington, however, within the 
past week or so to assure business 
this commission will not persecute 
individual companies and industries 
and that it will not go on fishing 
expeditions. 

However, a number of members 
of the commission have more or 
less drastic opinions on the _ sub- 
ject and only the future will teil 
just how much business has to fear 
from this investigation, which is 
being labeled the most thorough- 








going inquiry of the generation into 
trusts, price-fixings and similar sub 
jects. 

The full commission now has been 
appointed. Senator O’Mahoney, 
Wyoming, will be chairman. Other 
congressional members include Sen 
ators Borah, Iadoho, and King, Utah; 
Representatives Sumners, Texas, 
Eicher, Iowa, and Reece, Tennessee 
Administration members include: 
Richard C. Patterson, assistant sec 
retary of commerce; William O. 
Douglas, chairman, the securities 
and exchange commission, with 
Commissioner Jerome N. Frank, as 
alternate; Herman Oliphant, gen 
eral counsel of the treasury, with 
tear Admiral Christian Peeples, as 
alternate; Isador Lubin, chief of the 
bureau of labor statistics in the la 
bor department; Garland Ferguson, 
chairman, federal trade commission, 
with Commissioner Edwin L. Davis 
as alternate; Thurman Arnold, head 
of the antitrust division of the de 
partment of justice. 


QUESTIONNAIRE BOARD IS 
GIVING PROMPT ACTION 


A special committee of the cen- 
tral statistical board of the govern- 
ment has begun work on a study of 
statistical and other government re 
ports required from business in an 
effort to cut down and simplify 
these reports. The study is being 
made at the special request of the 
President, and he has required that 
a report be made to him not later 
than Jan. 1. 

The President announced such a 
study at a press conference several 
weeks ago, when he told newsmen 
he had been receiving many com- 
plaints from business and industry 
on duplication of government ques- 
tionnaires. 

Investigation is directed to possi- 
bilities of reducing the number of 
financial and other statistical re- 
ports and returns without handicap 











ping the governmental and business 
users of the information. It is rec- 
ognized much of this information 
is indispensible for administrative 
or business purposes. 

The special committee is headed 
by the board’s chairman, Stuart A. 
Rice, and includes Edmund E. Day, 
president of Cornell university; E. 
Dana Durand, United States tariff 
commissioner; E. A. Goldenweiser, 
director of the division of research 
and statistics of the federal reserve 
board; and Morris A. Copeland, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the central sta- 
tistical board. Frederick F. Ste- 
phan, secretary treasurer of the 
American Statistical association, has 
been elected secretary of the com- 
mittee. 


PLANS NO CHANGE IN 
STEEL-BUYING POLICY 

There continues to be consider- 
able talk in Washington in connec- 
tion with the purchase of steel by 
the procurement division of the 
treasury department, the division 
which is making an effort to pur- 
chase cement at a mill price. It has 
been said this division intended to 
try out the system in the steel in- 
dustry. 

Washington representatives of 
various steel companies who sell to 
the government have pointed out 
how much more difficult it would 
be to buy steel on this basis than it 
is to buy cement. 

While for obvious reasons he re- 
fuses to be quoted, a high official 
of the procurement division stated 
last week the division has no idea 
of making steel purchases in other 
than the regular way at this time. 
He called attention to the fact that 
officials of the division, who are 
charged with steel purchases, un- 
derstand as well as the steel indus- 
try does itself just how difficult or 
even impossible a task it would be. 


HAILS WAGE-HOUR LAW AS 
GREAT HELP TO BUSINESS 


“Whether we like it or not we 
know that competition has caused 
conditions which make it necessary 
to establish rules of the game,” 
Richard C. Patterson Jr., new as- 
sistant secretary of commerce, said 
in a speech last week in which he 
discussed the new hours and wages 
bill. 

“The regulatory measures of this 
bill do not regiment business,” he 
said. “They serve as standards to 
protect the higher plane on which 
competition may freely operate. 
The outstanding benefit of this stat- 
ute to the employer is that it helps 
to define the boundaries of free 
competition. Those who appreciate 
the value of sound industrial rela- 
tions will no longer be forced to 
conform to the lower standards of 
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competitors with blunted socia] re- 
sponsibilities. Freedom of compe- 
tition is not eliminated. It is mere- 
ly confined within limits which 
many industrial leaders have de- 
clared essential if private enterprise 
is to continue its service to society 
as a whole. 

“Legislation of this kind is one 
of the traffic rules that modern 
business needs. Its purpose is to 
raise the plane of competition to 
conform with practices of the better 
rather than the worst employers. If 
left alone, could industry accom- 
plish this result without the aid 
of government? I believe not. 

“As long as a small minority in 
any industry refuse to elevate their 
standards, voluntary co-operation 
breaks down. Government assistance 
is essential in establishing a plane 
of competition which the majority 
knows is necessary in order to pre- 
serve our system of private enter- 
prise. We cannot go back to condi- 
tions existing in the twenties. Our 
government must heed the demands 
of a vast majority of its voters in 
developing a more healthy basis for 
sustained economic progress.” 


COUNCIL MOVES TO AID 
STRATEGIC MINERALS 

A strategic minerals committee 
has been formed by the Raw Ma- 
terials National council to encourage 
further development of the strate- 
gic and deficiency mineral resources 
of the United States, according to 
J. Carson Adkerson, president of 
the council. The council, with head- 
quarters in Sioux City, Ia., was 
formed in 1936 to obtain parity 
treatment for raw material prod- 
ucts of American forests, farms and 
mines. 

Mr. Adkerson pointed out the re- 
cent spend-lend bill carried $212,- 
000,000 to help bring parity to farm 
products. He called attention to the 
fact the war department in its list- 
ing of strategic minerals has _ in- 
cluded manganese, tungsten, anti- 
mony, tin and several other min- 
erals. 


MOVEMENT TO SIMPLIFY 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


A study of present experience in 
administering unemployment _in- 
surance, aimed at simplifying the 
existing system, has been announced 
by the social security board. 

The study will be a joint under- 
taking of the bureau of unemploy- 
ment compensation, individual state 
agencies, and the interstate confer- 
ence of unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies. Together they will 
analyze information on the present 
operation of state unemployment 
insurance laws, and will undertake 
special studies to determine the rela- 
tive effectiveness of procedures now 
in operation and various proposed 


substitutes. In connection with 
these studies, the board will tap the 
current thinking of state officials 
and of informed representatives of 
employers, labor, and the general 
public who were instrumental in 
developing the present legislation. 
Specific recommendations for re- 
vision of state administrative meth- 
ods and, as far as it appears essen- 
tial, of state legislation, are expected 
to be in shape by September. 
Commenting on the purpose of 
the study, R. Gordon Wagenet, di- 
rector of the bureau of unemploy- 
ment compensation, said: “We have 
now had, for the first time in this 
country, actual experience in the 
operation of an unemployment in- 
surance system. With this as a 
yardstick, we can measure our as- 
sumptions and theories about un- 
employment insurance against the 
reality of performance and make 
necessary revisions based on facts.” 


AID TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Considerable interest is being evi- 
denced in the new law which author- 
izes the secretary of war to place 
educational orders for war mate- 
rials of special design to allow 
American producers to familiarize 
themselves with such production. 

The secretary is empowered to 
solicit bids only from _ concerns 
which he believes are competent to 
manufacture for the government 
during war time. The contracts 
must have the approval of the Presi- 
dent. 

There is a general feeling that 
this law fills a long felt want in 
the country’s national defense struc- 
ture. 

STEEL EMPLOYMENT DOWN 

The bureau of labor statistics, 
taking the 3-year average 1923-1925 
at 100, reported May employment 
index in iron and steel and their 
products, not including machinery, 
at 75.5 compared with 76.9 in April 
and 110.1 in May of last year. 

May employment index in blast 
furnaces, steelworks, and rolling 
mills was 82, compared with 84.4 
in April and 122 in May 1937. May 
employment in the cast iron pipe 
industry was 57.2 with the same fig- 
ure for April and 71.5 for May, 
1937. 


PWA STEEL NEEDS HEAVY 


PWA officials, in connection with 
the first 2000 projects which are to 
be undertaken this year, have esti- 
mated iron and steel products for 
these projects will amount to ap- 
proximately $90,800,000. Foundry 
and machine shop products, not in- 
cluding machinery, will be pur- 
chased at a value of $27,500,000 and 
electrical machinery, apparatus and 
supplies will be purchased at $23,- 
000,000. It is also estimated heating 
materials will cost $9,600,000 and 
plumbing materials $8,700,000. 
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A Formula for 


Public Relations 


@ STEEL has had numerous requests for its 
formula for a good public relations job by 
the iron, steel and metalworking industries. 
Its recommendations for the immediate 
present are as follows: 


1—Public opinion starts in the commun- 
ities where steel plants are located. Plant 
managers should be given the broadest 
freedom in giving information to repre- 
sentatives of the press and in represent- 
ing their companies vocally and in other 
Ways on any and all occasions. 

Such authority should be designated to 
more than one individual so that a fully 
authorized and responsible spokesman can 
be found under all circumstances to answer 
questions and furnish information of in- 
terest to the public. 

2—Each company should keep its em- 
ployes fully informed about its affairs and 
about laws and public policies that have a 
bearing on the well-being of both employer 
and employe. Few companies at present are 
really effective along these lines. 


A Few Leaders 
Can’t Do the Job 


3—The public relations job is one that 
cannot be done effectively by a few leaders 
of the steel industry. It calls for the best 
attention by competent men in each com- 
pany, large or small. It is necessary that 
each company function intelligently, honest- 
ly and aggressively to win the friendship 
and confidence of the communities in which 
its plants are located. 

4—In times of stress—as in strikes—the 
executives concerned should function effec- 
tively in getting their stories before the 
public without permitting professional labor 
leaders and politicians to beat them to the 
draw. 

5—Plant visitations by newspapermen, 


politicians and sometimes other laymen 
should be welcomed and encouraged. Such 
visitors should be assisted in developing 
facts in order that they may reach sound 
conclusions. Such visitors always should 
be greeted by top executives. 

6—Final writing of statements on com- 
pany policies should never be entrusted to 
lawyers or others who are not qualified. 
Such statements should be prepared by 
men who are skilled in phraseology the 
public understands. 

7—The American Iron and Steel institute 
in recent years has been doing a fine job 
of compiling statistics and revealing the 
basic facts of the steel industry to the 
newspapers. Worthy of study is the possi- 
bility of utilizing this valuable information 
in ways that would have more popular ap- 


peal. 


Unemployment’s Causes 


Should Be Revealed 


8—Steel company executives continu- 
ously have allowed themselves to be out- 
witted by labor leaders and politicians and 
maneuvered into bad positions. It is time 
for them to take the offensive. 

The steel industry can tell a dramatic 
story as to the reasons for much of the 
present unemployment. Why shouldn’t the 
facts be given to the communities in which 
steel plants are located? Why shouldn’t the 
people of Gary, Youngstown and many 
other steel mill towns be informed as to 
the job-eliminating effect of the social se- 
curity laws, the high taxes, the Wagner act 
and the securities exchange commission 
act? 

The steel industry can do a lot to change 
the complexion of the next congress if it 
can get away from its present defensive 
attitude. 
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THE BUSINESS 


Index of Activity Registers Slight Gain 


@ ADDITIONAL gains were registered in a number 
of industrial barometers during the week ended June 25. 
teflecting this condition STEEL’sS index of activity in the 
iron, steel and metalworking industries recorded a slight 
rise for the third consecutive week. However, the in- 
dex still remains below the level just prior to Memorial 
day. At that time the index stood at 66.5 per cent, 
while in the latest week it is placed at 66.0. 

The sharpest advance of any the barometers com- 
posing STEEL’s index during the week ended June 25 
was in electric power consumption. After registering a 
slight decline in the preceding week, this indicator more 
than regained the small loss incurred in that week and 
forged through to new high levels for any week since 
March 5. 

tecent increases in the steel operating rate to 28 per 


cent from 25.5 in the week including Memorial day, 
together with the current rise in steel scrap prices and 
also the price and base changes in semi-finished and 
finished steel products has considerably altered the out- 
look for the industry. Revenue freight carloadings in 
the week ended June 25 were approximately 560,000 cars. 
This represents the third consecutive weekly advance 
for this business indicator. 

Auto production eased slightly to 40,915 units in the 
week ended June 25, compared with 41,790 in the preced- 
ing week. Present indications are that output will re- 
main at the current levels to the middle of July, after 
which a change to lower activity is in prospect. The 
third quarter production may be the lowest in many 
years for that period. New car activity is not expected 
before September at the earliest. 
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Key: 1. U. S. Bureau of Labor’s Index of all Commodity Wholesale Prices. 2. Automobile Production in United States and Can- 
ada, compiled by U. S. Department of Commerce. 3. Average Daily Steel Ingot Output, compiled by American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. 4. Average Daily Pig Iron Output, compiled by STEEL. 5. Building Construction, Contract Awards in 37 States, com- 
piled by F. W. Dodge Corp. 6. Railroad Earnings, Net Operating Income for Class I Roads, compiled by Bureau of Railroad Eco- 
nomics. 7 and 9. Iron and Steel Foreign Trade, reported by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 8. Shipments of Fin- 
ished Steel, United States Steel Corp. 10 and 11. Foreign Trade, Value of Exports and Imports, reported by Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 12. Index of Industrial Production (adjusted for seasonal variation; average 1923-25=—100) computed by 
Federal Reserve Board. 13. Blast Furnace Production Rate, compiled by STEEL. 14. Index of Foundry Equipment Orders (Av- 
erage 1922-24—100), compiled by American Foundry Equipment association. 15. Index of Machine Tool Orders (Three-month mov- 
ing average; average monthly shipments 1926=100), compiled by National Machine Tool Builders association. 16. Railroad 
Freight Car Orders, compiled by STEEL. 





A WAY To prepuce 


Manufacturing Costs 


There often is much delay between development 
of improved tools and equipment and their actual 
adoption in production work. Highest possible 
efficiency is assured in one plant by a program 
which promotes immediate adoption of improvements 


By R. T. PHIPPS 
Purchasing Agent 
The Bullard Co. 


Bridgeport, Cont 


@ Il HAS BEEN truthfully said: 
“Quality isn’t something that can 
be argued into an article or promised 
into it. It must be built into it. And 
if it isn’t, the finest sales talk in the 
world won’t act as a _ substitute.” 
But how is a buyer to know which 
is the best of many different ones 
presented when he has to consider 
items ranging from an ordinary cot- 
ter pin up to a 40-ton portable 
crane? 


A few years ago a salesman called 
at my office with a new type hack- 
saw blade. He claimed it would 
cost several times the amount of 
the old blade, but that it would 
actually turn out more than 10 to 
12 times the production. We be- 


ge 
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lieved his statement and we prob- 
ably were the first, at least in 
Bridgeport, to adopt high-speed steel 
blades. 

Not so long ago we had the op- 
portunity of carefully inspecting a 
new cutting tool. In_ practically 
every respect it was identical to the 
ordinary type of cutting tool. Upon 
close examination we found a few 
new improvements. The tool was 
adopted and its use resulted in sub- 
stantial savings. For a number of 
years, we had used what we thought 
to be the best type of cutting-off 
wheel for cutting materials to be 
made into tool bits. To our surprise 
a salesman presented a wheel which 
he claimed would out-perform any- 
thing we had ever used by a ratio 
of five to one. This new wheel has 
been used ever since. 


Could Name Others 


We could name many additional 
articles which have been presented 
























to us from time to time, some bet- 
ter and some inferior to what we 
were using. 

Making it a point to visit various 
exhibitions showing small tools and 
metal cutting equipment, closely ex- 
amining and talking with sales 
representatives in charge of the 
various exhibits has been a means 
of greatly improving the selection 
of the various articles used in our 
plant whose business it is to manu- 
facture machinery. 

The only sure method is to pro- 
vide an intelligent test under the 
supervision of a man well qualified 
to handle it. 


Accumulation Untested 


Several years ago a tremendous 
number of test items had accumu- 
lated over a period of time as a 
result of sales representatives leav- 
ing or shipping to us their com- 
pany’s materials in the hope we 
would adopt them. After a period 
of time they would call asking 
whether or not we had tested these 
articles and the usual excuse would 
be made that we had not had time. 

These accumulated items, rep- 
resenting a substantial sum, con- 
tinued to “get my goat.” I became 
ashamed of myself for giving the 
usual story of not having time for 
tests. Bear in mind we did not 
accept everything offered to us, and 
in the majority of cases these items 
were purchased outright. Still there 
did not seem to be a method or 


Fig. 1—A view in the Bullard plant 
showing heavy drilling in foreground 
with Mult-Au-Matics and Bullard 
vertical turret lathes in background 
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proper procedure whereby 
would receive proper attention. 
Making it my business to contact 
other buyers of industrial materials 
to ascertain how this question was 
taken care of in their plants, I in- 
variably received the same answer. 
They were tested when the op- 
portunity presented itself. Not being 
able to find elsewhere a solution to 
the problem, I decided that so far 
as my company was concerned, a 
method could be put into operation 
whereby the items we thought had 
merit would be immediately tested. 


Old, Old Story 


Upon presenting my problem to 
our vice president in charge of en- 
gineering, Mr. D. B. Bullard, he 
immediately stated it was an old, 
old story to him, and one to which 
he had given considerable thought 
for a number of years. Within a 
short time we arrived at what we 
thought would be a final and sat- 
isfactory solution to the problem. 
We decided in each case: To deter- 
mine in our own minds whether or 
not the article under consideration 
was better than the one being used; 

To reach an understanding with 
the supplier as to whether the article 
was to be purchased outright or 
furnished strictly on a trial basis; 

To make sure that we were prop- 
erly equipped to conduct an ac- 
curate test at a minimum of cost; 

To provide to the supplier an 
accurate record of exactly how test 
had been performed and the result. 

In order to put into operation 
what we hed in mind, after decid- 
ing to run a test, other things had 
to be brought about. It was left 
to the judgment of the buyer to 
bring to the attention of our chief 
engineer certain items which in his 
judgment, should be considered. 

After the chief engineer agrees 


they 


Fig. 2—Riehle machine for testing 
tensile, compression and transverse 
strengths 
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wats Fig. 3—Form used 


with the buyer that we should go 
to the expense of performing a test, 
the buyer issues what we term a 
request for shop order, shown in 
Fig. 3 which is turned over to our 
chief engineer who, in turn, decides 
under whose supervision, in what 
department and under what condi- 
tions the sample is to be tested. He 
adds this information to the request 
for shop order. 


Sent to Order Department 


The order request then is turned 
over to the order department which 
originates the actual order, outlin- 
ing the details to our shop manage- 
ment. It specifies what action is 
to be taken on this order. The 
sample is sent to the particular 
department in which the test is to 
be performed. 

One of the functions of the mana- 
ger of our order department is to 
keep after the shop until the instruc- 
tions on these orders are completed. 
This keeps the test from being de- 
layed. As soon as the test has been 
completed the engineer or mechanic 
who performed the test submits a 
written report in detail as to the 
outcome of the performance of the 
tool. He sends a copy of this test 
report to the vice president and gen- 
eral manager, to the chief engineer, 
to the general works manager, and 





in specifying test de- 
tails On new type of 
tool bit 


finally to the purchasing 

This system has 
highly satisfactory and unbiased in 
every respect. Selecting the many 
articles used in our plant on this 
provides a most efficient as 
well as economical means of keep- 
ing our operating costs down to a 
minimum. We know definitely 
whether or not new items are bet- 

(Please turn to Page 62) 


agent. 
proved to be 


basis 


Fig. 4—Setup for testing new cutting 
tool 









A. 8. T. M. Attempts To Clarify 


onfusion on Impact Test 


BIMPACT TESTING, its theory, 
uses and significance; methods of 
testing; nomenclature; metallog- 
raphy; boiler water embrittlement 
of steel; refractories; promulgation 
of new standards and revision of ex- 
isting ones, were some of the sub- 
jects commanding attention at the 
forty-first annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials in Atlantic City, N. J., June 
27-July 1. 

Various sessions conducted early 
in the week are reviewed herewith, 
later sessions will be reported in the 
July 11 issue of StTeeL. General 
aspects of the meeting are summar- 
ized on page 19 of this issue. 

The symposium on impact test- 
ing, comprising two sessions, was 
arranged jointly by the A.S.T.M., 
the welding research committee of 
the Engineering Foundation which 
is sponsored by the American Weld- 
ing society, and American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. Increase in 
normal speeds of machines and ve- 
hicles, insistent demands for reduc- 
tion in unnecessary weight and econ- 
omy in use of materials have in the 
intervening years made the subject 
of impact failure and impact test- 
ing one of increasing importance. 


Opinions on Test Differ 


Development of use of welding 
with its consequent discontinuity of 
microstructure in metals and differ- 
ences in thermal treatments has in- 
itiated new and important studies 
of impact properties and tests. Much 
work has been done on the sub- 
ject and numerous papers published. 
Differences of opinion on impact 
have remained strong and varied 
and the fundamental theory of fail- 
ure has not yet been clarified. The 
symposium, therefore, presented an 
integrated series of papers cover- 
ing basic theories underlying im 
pact tests, data on the factors affec- 
ting impact, and papers covering the 
practical application of impact tests 
to metals, organic plastics and 
welds. 

The impact problem consists of 
three related effects: (1) Shape or 
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notch effects; (2) velocity effects; 
and (3) temperature effects. Papers 
treated each effect from the stand- 
point of homogeneous materials and 
also for welds and a discussion of 
the basic theory underlying all 
three. In addition, papers on the 
practical application and utility of 
impact testing in prevention of fail- 
ures in use were included in the 
symposium. 

President A. E. White, and M. F. 
Sayre, professor of applied mechan- 
ics, Union college, Schenectady, N. 
Y., served as co-chairman at the 
first session. They called attention 
to the fact that the first paper pre- 
sented before an annual meeting of 
the A.S.T.M. was on the subject of 
impact testing. 


Affords Useful Information 

Describing a number of utility 
and nonstandard impact tests, Sam 
Tour, vice president, Lucius Pitkin 
Inc., New York, suggested wider 
use of the impact type of test in 
industry even though a full theoreti- 
cal or mathematical analysis and 
explanation of results cannot be 
made. In Mr. Tour’s opinion, the 
fact that numerical results are not 
obtainable in a nonstandard test 
should not act as a deterrent to use 
of these methods. The speaker also 
stated that the expensive refine- 
ment of a milled notch in one side 
only and of a flattened striking area 
on the specimen have been shown 
in investigational work to be unnec- 
essary. 

G. C. Riegel and F. F. Vaughn, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 
presenting a paper on practical ap- 
plication of the notched bar impact 
test, reported that in their experi- 
ence utility of the test lies in its 
ability to detect and evaluate effects 
of many factors upon which the 
quality and reliability of steel and 
iron products depend. These include 
relative metal quality aside from 
that associated with dynamic loads, 
reliability of the quality of heat 
treatment, and relative sensitivity 
to cleavage under conditions of sud- 
denly applied stresses, or frequent 


overloading by gradually applied 
stresses. 

Use of the Charpy test as a meth- 
od of evaluating toughness adjacent 
to welds was considered in a paper 
by Walter H. Brucker, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Results of 
tests upon which the paper was 
based indicate that when the chem- 
istry of steels for welding is suit- 
ably chosen, there is little or no 
loss in toughness adjacent to the 
weld. For such steels the rate of 
transformation of the austenite is 
sufficiently rapid to form high-tem- 
perature products. 

Where steels were encountered 
which were sensitive to the welding 
quench, a low value of toughness 
was obtainable, coupled with a de- 
layed or low rate of transformation 
of austenite, Mr. Brucker asserted 
Preheating tests made on a series of 
steels sensitive to the welding quench 
indicated that in general the trans- 
formation of austenite can _ be 
shifted to higher temperatures by 
preheating. 

A new type of tension dynam- 
ometer was described at the second 
session by D. S. Clark, assistant 
professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, Calif., in a paper 
on stress strain relations under im- 
pact loading prepared in collabora- 


tion with G. Datwyler, research fel- 


low in aeronautics at the same in- 
stitution. In testing both ferrous 
and nonferrous metals, the authors 
found that in most cases yield 
forces under dynamic conditions 


are higher than those under static 


conditions. 
Dynamic Results Higher 


The tests also indicated that the 
physical properties of cold-worked 
materials in dynamic tension are su- 
perior to those in static tension. 
Cold-worked metals show consider- 
ably more elongation, and in some 
cases greater reduction in area 
when loaded dynamically as against 
statically. 

In the lively discussion stimulated 
by this paper, it was declared that 
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the author’s results are not in en- 
tire agreement with those of other 
investigators, but that the experi- 
ments represented a further step 
forward in measuring dynamic 
loads. 

Although the behavior of metals 
under impact, and the significance 
of impact tests have been the sub- 
ject of much investigation, confu- 
sion is rather prevalent as to the 
fundamental factors affecting the 
energy that metals will absorb un- 
der rapidly applied stresses and as 
to the influence of form and size 
of specimens on the total work. 
This was brought out forcibly by 
D. J. McAdam Jr., metallurgist, na- 
tional bureau of standards, Wash- 
ington, in a paper on the theory of 
impact testing, influence of tem- 
perature, velocity of deformation, 
and form and size of specimen on 
work of deformation, prepared 
jointly with R. W. Clyne, sales en- 
gineer, American Steel Foundries, 
Chicago. 


Explains Object of Test 


Mr. McAdam drove home the im- 
portant point that an impact test 
should not be viewed as a simula- 
tion of shock in service, and should 
not be limited to metais that are 
to be subjected to impact in serv- 
ice. The object of an impact test, 
he declared, should be to determine 
whether a_ structure or machine 
would be in danger of failure from 
brittleness under service conditions. 

In making an impact test, the 
speaker continued, the depth and 
sharpness of the notch in the ma- 
terial tested and the velocity of de- 
formation should be more than 
enough to allow for any effect of 
form and size of the machine or 
structure. Further, allowance should 
be made for a possibly lower tem- 
perature in service than during the 
impact test. If such a test made 
on representative specimens results 
in granular fracture and low im- 
pact value typical of cold brittleness, 
the material probably is unsuitable 
for service. This unsuitability might 
be attributed to composition of the 
steel or other material, heat treat- 
ment, or other causes, he said. 


Discussing impact tests of welded 
joints, W. Spraragen, secretary 
welding research committee, Engi- 
neering Foundation, New York, said 
that welding procedure has an im- 
portant effect on impact values, but 
that little difference exists between 
alternating-current and _ direct-cur- 
rent welds. He also added that 
flame-cut edges have little apparent 
effect. He has found, however, that 
low-carbon steels give better notch 
impact values than those with high 
carbon content. 

To determine what properties the 
weld impact test reveals, Mr. Spra- 
ragen stated that several attempts 
have been made to correlate the im- 
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pact value of welds or weld de- 
posits with the results of tension, 
bend, hardness, fatigue, x-ray and 
service tests on identical materials. 
As in an unwelded material, he 
found no apparent relationship be- 
tween yield point, tensile strength, 
yield ratio, energy absorption and 
hardness, and the results of impact 
tests. Between impact value and 
elongation, as well as fatigue limit, 
there is proportionality in general 
but the relation is by no means ex- 
act and sometimes fails to hold al- 
together, he concluded. 

Summarizing impact testing in 
all its phases, S. L. Hoyt, director 
of metallurgical research, A. O. 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee, drew sharp 
contrast between impact tests in 
themselves and notch bar tests. He 
asserted the notch bar test is over 
a century old and brings out pecu- 
liarities in material not apparent in 
plain bars. Dr. Hoyt also stressed 
the importance of temperature in 
making impact tests. He has found 
that impact values fall off consider- 
ably under room temperatures, even 
as high as 50 degrees Fahr. Impor- 
tance of velocity of deformation, 
likewise cannot be overlooked, he 
Said. 

One session was devoted to meth- 
ods of testing and nomenclature. An 
important matter reported upon 
concerned the stardard grain size 
chart for classification of steels 
which has been revised to meet 
many of the objections raised over 
the present classification. This 
work was done by a subcommittee 
of committee E-4 on metallography 
headed by M. A. Grossmann, direc- 
tor of research, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Chicago. The revised 
chart now awaits only the approval 
of committee E-4 by the usual letter 
ballot. 


Studies Specimen Mounting 


In reporting for this committee, 
its chairman, J. T. Norton, asso- 
ciate professor of metallurgy, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass., announced 
further progress in the work on 
plastics for specimen mounting and 
the study of the polarizing micro- 
scope for metallographic investiga- 
tions. 

In conjunction with this report, L. 
L. Wyman, research laboratory, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., discussed plastics for mount- 
ing metallographic samples. These 
plastics are divided into two classes, 
he said, namely, thermoplastic res- 
ins, and thermosetting resins, with 
each having its particular uses. The 
former tend to flow when heated, 
while the latter undergo no change 
unless heated to a sufficiently high 
temperature to char the resin. 

L. V. Foster, optical engineer, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., contributed a paper 


on the examination of metals in 
polarized light in conjunction with 
the report of committee E-4. This 
paper was prepared with the aid 
of J. E. Wilson, metallurgist of the 
same company. Mr. Foster ex 
plained that ordinary light consists 
of vibrations of a heterogeneous 
nature radiating from the same 
source, but when these vibrations 
are restricted so that they are no 
longer heterogeneous, they may be 
said to be polarized. 

Polarized light has a number otf 
important applications in the study 
of metals, the speaker stated. Fo! 
example, under polarized light, low 
carbon steel will show a pink mat- 
rix of ferrite with yellow to green 
pearlite grains when a _ sensitive 
tint plate is inserted. 

Further improvements in meth 
ods of testing were discussed in the 
report of committee D-1, of which 
W. H. Fulweiler, consulting chem 
ist, Philadelphia, is chairman. Fo! 
instance, the effect of speed of test 
ing on results of tests has become 
a major problem. Consideration 
also is being given to the desira 
bility of having more definite speci- 
fications for subsize tension speci 
mens than the general rule of geo- 
metrical similarity of standard ma 
chined specimens now gives. 

Will Drop Cup Testing 

Standardization of Rockwell hard 
ness machines over certain ranges 
also is being considered by com 
mittee D-1. In addition, various 
methods of tests for density, spe- 
cific gravity and unit weight pre 
seribed in the standards of the so 
ciety are being reviewed for the 
purpose of preparing _ possible 
changes and improvements. No fur 
ther work will be done on cup test 
ing of sheet steel due to lack of 
interest in the subject, the chair 
man reported. 

A study is under way at the Un 
ion Carbide & Carbon Laboratories 
on wrought and cast alloys for high 
temperature use, it was brought out 
in the report of committee B-4, of 
which Dean Harvey, materials en 
gineer, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is chairman. A warpage test is be 
ing developed to determine the ten 
dency of materials to warp when 
subjected to wide variations in tem- 
perature. This work includes a 
study of sizes and sections of speci 
mens. The proposed high tempera- 
ture accelerated life test for electric 
furnace resistor alloys also is be- 
ing given a further trial in several 
laboratories. 

N. C. Wiley, bureau of construc- 
tion and repair, navy department, 
Washington, presented a study on 
statistical methods as an aid in re- 
vising specifications for materials. 
Mr. Wiley concluded, however, that 
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government specifications will be 
left as at present as far as numer- 
ical requirements are concerned, 
with a maximum, a minimum, or 
both, where necessary. 

L. T. Work, assistant professor of 
chemical engineering, Columbia uni- 
versity, New York, reported on a 
number of proposed changes in 
specifications of sieves for testing 
purposes, but said no radical depar- 
tures are set forth in the new stand- 
ards. 

A new method of testing samples 
of boiler water to determine wheth- 
er they will cause embrittlement of 
stee] has been developed through 
co-operative research sponsored by 
the Utilities Research Commission 
Inc., Chicago, and the engineering 
experiment station, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. The test and 
results achieved were described in 
a paper presented at a water ses- 
sion by F. G. Straub and T. A. 
3radbury, research professor, chem- 
ical engineering, and laboratory as- 
sistant, respectively, of the univer- 
sity. The method simulates boiler 
operation and eliminates several 








assumptions heretofore necessary. 


As a result of tests made on a 
large number of water samples from 
boilers operating between 150 and 
1400 pounds pressure, the authors 
reached definite conclusions relative 
to water treatment for prevention of 
embrittlement. It was found that 
presence of sodium chloride aids 
sodium sulphate in preventing em- 
brittlement at pressures up to 350 
pounds. At steam pressures above 
350 pounds, sodium sulphate has 
practically no inhibiting action, but 
small amounts of aluminate are ef- 
fective in this range. Results de- 
rived through the investigation are 
being utilized profitably in several 
power plants. 

Conclusions reached from data 
obtained so far were summarized 
as follows: 

For steam pressures up to 250 
pounds per square inch, embrittle- 
ment may be prevented by maintain- 
ing the sodium-chloride content of 
the boiler water greater than 0.6 
times the total alkalinity expressed 
as sodium carbonate along with the 
sodium sulphate content greater 





Trailer Welder Is Adopted as Production Unit 
































@ Originally built by the American Coach & Body Co., Cleveland, as a 
demonstration equipment for its new separate twin electrode resistance welder 
STEEL, April 5, 1937), this trailer unit developed a demand asa saleable product. 
During the last nine months, 15 of the units, equipped with 50, 75 or 100-kilo- 
volt-ampere transformers, have been placed in service in plants manufacturing 
school buses, hearses, and other equipment from light-gage sheet metal. 
Moved quickly from job to job in shop or field and connected to electric and 


water lines, the welder is ready to operate. 


One interesting application is in 


a New York shipyard where the outfit is lowered into the hold of a ship and 
used to line caustic soda and potash carrying compartments with 16-gage 
sheet nickel 
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than 1.0 times the total alkalinity. 

For steam pressures between 500 
and 1400 pounds per square inch, 
these results would indicate that 
the presence of a soluble R,O, con- 
tent of greater than 0.6 times the 
SiO, content of the boiler water pre- 
vents embrittlement. 

For a steam pressure of 350 
pounds per square inch, the sulphate 
and chloride to alkalinity ratios ap- 
pear to be effective in’ preventing 
embrittlement, although larger 
amounts may be necessary than at 
the lower pressures. 

Two new tentative standards were 
presented by committee C-8 on re- 
fractories, represented by J. D. Sul- 
livan, chairman. These were “Ten- 
tative Methods of Test for Size, 
Warpage, and Bulk Specific Gravi- 
ty of Refractory Brick,” and “Ten- 
tative Method of Test for True Spe- 
cific Gravity of Burned Re- 
fractory Materials.” The for- 
mer was developed to _ satisfy 
a need in the industry for a uni- 
form method of testing and the lat- 
ter to establish a uniform procedure 
in different laboratories for deter- 
mining and reporting true specific 
gravity. ? 

Revisions setting up permissible 
variations in warpage were pre- 
sented for standard specifications 
for fireclay brick for malleable fur- 
naces with removable bungs and for 
annealing ovens (C 63-36), for fire- 
clay brick for stationary boiler serv- 
ice (C 64-36), and for marine boil- 
er service (C 65-28). The permis- 
sible variation recommended is +2 
per cent for brick 4 inches or over, 
and +3 per cent for brick under 4 
inches. A new section specifies that 
95 per cent of the shapes shall not 
show a warpage greater than %- 
inch per linear foot of the diagonal 
used in making the measurement. 


Definitions Now Conform 


Although standard specifications 
C 63, C 64 and C 65 define fireclay 
brick as being siliceous grade when 
silica content is greater than 65 per 
cent and nonsiliceous when silica 
content is 65 per cent or less, stand- 
ard definitions C 27-37 define 
siliceous fireclay brick as those with 
a silica content of 70 per cent or 
over. To make the definitions con- 
form to the specifications, the com- 
mittee recommended that the 70 
per cent figure in the former be re- 
vised to read 65 per cent. 


Believing that use of potassium 
dichromate as well as potassium per- 
manganate should be permitted in 
determination of iron oxide in re- 
fractory materials, and that use of 
an evaporating dish made of porce- 
lain is not essential for evaporation, 
committee C-8 recommended these 
changes be made in tentative meth- 
ods of chemical analysis of refrac- 
tory materials (C 18-37 T). 
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Satisfied users everywhere are saying — 





















“We are forming better products from 
J&L STRIP and SHEETS at low cost... 


because they have the 
ductility and strength that 


4/ 


take the draw pertectly. 


J & L Strip and Sheet Products are custom- 
made to your requirements under rigid inspec- 
tion, from the time the raw materials come 
from the mines and quarries through every 
process to final finishing in Jones & Laughlin’s 
modern 96-inch Continuous Strip and Sheet 
Mill. 

And when you put this steel through the 
presses in your plant, you get smooth, effi- 
cient processing ... enjoy low costs... obtain 
better looking, more satisfactory finished 
parts . . . and charge off a minimum to 
repairs and press rejects. 













J & L Strip and Sheet Products Have Superior Form- 
ing Characteristics - J & L Strip and Sheets are uniform in 


quality ... they have a uniformly smooth surface that holds up 







in processing, exceptional ductility, are uniform to gage, and have 


— 






superior drawing characteristics. They assure you greater efficiency 






in your stamping operations, 






When you make J & L the strip-and-sheet producing end of 






your business, you know your specifications will be followed with 






scientific exactness . . . that you will enhance the safety and ap- 






pearance of your products. Specify and use J & L Strip and Sheets 






for economy and efficiency. Ask a J & L representative to call and 






discuss your requirements, 






JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON ANO STEEL WORKS 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
MAKERS OF HIGH QUALITY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS SINCE 1650 







J & L—ALWAYS MAKING FINER CARBON STEELS FOR NEW AND BETTER USES 











@ RECENTLY Inland Mfg. division 
of General Motors Corp., Dayton, O., 
installed a complete clutch fabricat- 
ing line which includes a number of 
deviations from _ usual practice. 
Clutch parts are fabricated from 
raw materials heat treated, tested, 
assembled, rechecked and packed 
for shipment in a continuous line of 
operations. The huge co-ordinating 
problem involved was greatly sim- 
plified by a unique system of chain- 
type trolley conveyors which handle 
the work throughout the various 
processing stages. 

The trolley conveyor operates 
continuously and moves work from 
operation to operation as required, 
and also carries.a complete bank of 
parts in process so a shutdown of 
various individual machines can 
occur without affecting other oper- 
ations. Thus dies can be changed, 
machines re-tooled and other main- 


Conveyor Carriers 


Unique chain conveyor system with shelf- 
type carriers transfers parts in process, holds 
bank of parts, and automatically classifies, 
removes and stores three types of scrap 


PART I 


tenance jobs handled without dis- 
turbing continuous production. 

There are 256 carriers on the 
trolley conveyor each of which con- 
tains 11 shelves accessible from 
both sides of the conveyor line and 
with a partition in the middle ac- 
tually affords 22 working spaces. 
Access to carriers at the various 
working stages is had through a 
shield which, at each station, covers 
entire front of moving line of car- 
riers except two or three openings 
which handle stock or parts con- 
nected with the actual operations 
at this station. Thus operator can- 
not take a part which is not ready 
for him to work on nor can be place 
a part back on the carrier in a 
wrong position. Trolley line moves 
at different levels so work is always 
at convenient elbow height for the 
operator. 

Carriers also have scrap buckets 
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Fig. 2—Scrap bins over which con- 
veyor travels. Selective trips dump 
scrap buckets into bin devoted to 
type of material carried by bucket 


mounted below the shelves on every 
12th carrier. These buckets auto- 
matically handle scrap and classify 
it into three different types of ma- 
terial, that is cast iron turnings and 
borings, cover-steel scrap and 
spring-steel scrap. As shown in Figs. 
3 and 4, scrap from the various 
machines goes to small conveyors 
carrying the scrap into hoppers 
which in turn dump into the buckets 


Fig. 1—View along production line 
showing special trays carrying parts. 
A workman is removing a part at 
second press. A screen covers only 
those trays involved{in work at each 
particular station 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 





on the carriers. These hoppers are 
set with selective trips so they only 
dump into those carriers devoted to 
their particular type of scrap which 
makes it possible to keep these three 
types of scrap separate. 

Carrier line extends over three 
large scrap storage bins where se- 
lective trips are arranged to dump 
the three types of scrap into three 
bins which in turn load into freight 
cars on an cutside track through 
chutes. This separation of scrap en- 
tails little added expense here and 
makes possible higher returns from 
scrap so classified. A view of the 
bins with the line of carriers going 


Fig. 3—Belt conveyor loads scrap 
from press into scrap hopper which 


feeds conveyor buckets 


over them is lilustrated in Fig. 2. 

The hopper loading conveyor 
shown in Fig. 4 has a unique feature 
used to separate circular punchings 
from irregular pieces. Material 
from the punch press falls on to the 
first belt conveyor, which dumps 
into a second belt conveyor in such 


Fig. 6—Loading disks into flattening 
furnace. Disks are grouped in a 


fixture handled by monorail hoist 
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Fig. 4—Selective belt conveyor setup 


which removes disks from scrap going 
to hopper 


a manner that the flat circula 
pieces roll back along one side and 
out through an opening at the bot 
tom of this conveyor and into a 
separate box. The dies used in blank 
ing out various parts employ scrap 
cutters or auxiliary dies which cut 
the scrap skeleton into small sec 
tions suitable for loading into the 
hoppers and conveyor carriers. 
Cast iron machinings and borings 
likewise are loaded into hoppers 
which in turn dump into carrie} 
conveyor buckets assigned to this 
type of scrap. Fig. 5 shows the trip 
finger and limit switches used to 
control selective dumping of scrap 
hoppers. Carriers handling different 
material have the trip finger located 


(Please turn to Page 62) 


Fig. 5—Trip finger and limit switches 
used to control dumping of hoppers 
into conveyor buckets 

















By R. W. SANDELIN 
Metallurgist 
Atlantic Steel Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


B APPEARANCE of hot-dip zinc 
coatings on strip or sheets usually 
is the basis upon which relative 
quality of the coating is judged 
by the user, regardless of the cor- 
rectness of this criterion. There- 
fore nonuniformity or reduction of 
the characteristic zinc spangle re- 
sults in rejection by mill inspectors 
as well as ultimate user, Elimina- 
tion of such dull gray portions, com- 
monly known as spots, is impor- 
tant. 

Previous investigations into this 


Galvanizing Quality 


Spots are shown to be areas where zinc has 
diffused into the steel base leaving dull 
iron-zinc alloy at the surface, an effect 
largely dependent upon class of steel used 


subject have given contradictory re- 
sults and have not pointed out ulti- 
mate causes which in this study 
were found to be a combination of 
proper operating procedures in the 
galvanizing plant together with use 
of the correct type of steel. The 
present investigation was made us- 
ing 20 different steels ranging in 
carbon content from 0.16 to 0.34 per 
cent, manganese from 0.31 to 0.64 
per cent, phosphorus 0.009 to 0.088 
per cent, sulphur from 0.024 to 0.050 
per cent. All steels were of com- 
mercial grade and of the semikilled 
type. 

Study of the equilibrium diagram 


Abstracted from a paper presented be- 
fore the Wire Association at its October, 
1937, meeting and published in Wire « 
Wire Products. 





Same Work—Different Setups 





@ Here are two different setups for automatic grinding of automobile camshafts. 
At the left is a Norton automatic in the Plymouth plant, central grinding 
wheel being controlled from a master shaft, only work for the operator being 
to load and remove the shafts. At right is one of a battery of eight new Landis 


machines in the Pontiac engine plant. 


Wheel starts on cam surface at one end 


of shaft, is guided by a master which insures the wheel following the correct 
contour. These machines work in pairs, one for rough grinding and one for 
finish grinding; each machine has capacity for 106 shafts in eight hours 
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for iron and zine shows that zinc, 
by virtue of its solubility, readily 
dissolves in iron and as the limit 
of solubility is reached a series of 
iron-zine compounds are formed 
which exist as separate phases in 
a matrix of iron saturated with 
zine. This alloying is the fundamen. 
tal action resulting in spot forma- 
tion. 


Forms Spots 


A thin zine coating over a sur- 
face of cleaned steel will diffuse 
into the steel base if given suffi- 
cient time and if held at a tempera- 
ture at which this diffusion proceeds 
fairly rapidly. Thus equilibrium is 
not reached and diffusion persists 
as long as a concentration gradient 
of zinc exists between outer sur- 


face and interior of base metal. Ex- 


amination of microstructure of 
cross sections through spotted areas 
revealed that the spot is merely an 
area on the article where the bright, 
spangled zinc layer has diffused 
into the base metal below, leaving 
a dull gray-colored iron-zine alloy 
layer at the surface. Portions of 
surface not spotted show a layer 
of pure zinc over the alloy layer. 

Thus it is apparent that produc- 
tion of gray spots will result from 
any set of conditions which tend to 
produce a thin coating, such as 
slow emergence from bath to pro- 
mote surface drainage, short immer: 
sion time and high bath tempera- 
ture, as well as other conditions 
designed to accelerate diffusion, 
such as high temperature of 
emerging strip and warm mill tem- 
perature to hinder freezing of this 
top layer. 

To illustrate the effect of this in- 
ward diffusion of zinc into the steel, 
galvanized steel strip was exam- 
ined photomicrographically before 

(Please turn to Page 56) 
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Tellurium Lead is 
now extensively used 
for coils and pipes 
and to line tanks in 
plants handling cor- 
rosive acids. One 
manufacturer who 
has used Tellurium 
Lead in a dilute sul- 
phuric acid solution 
writes: “Coils previ- 
ously used gave com- 
paratively short 
service (about six 
months). Tellurium Lead 
coils have been operating 
continuously 24 hours a day 
for a year. As yet no blow- 
outs have occurred nor have 
any repairs been necessary.” 





GREATER ACID RESISTANCE 


Illustration above shows strips of lead with 
and without tellurium content after immersion 
in 96% sulphuric acid at 305° C for 3 minutes. 
Tellurium Lead weight loss, 0.97% —other lead 
5.11%. Laboratory results such as this have now 
been verified by plant service in many industries. 


Tellurium Lead of our manufacture is time-tried 
St. Joe chemical lead alloyed with a small quan- 
tity of tellurium. It gives the advantages of this 
well-known chemical lead plus important new 
ones. Yet now, dué to a price reduction, it costs 
only a fraction of a cent more per pound than 
chemical lead. Available in sheets, pipe and 
coils. For further facts, write to nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Cin- % 





cinnati, St. Louis; National-Boston Lead Co soston ; 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; National Lead 
& Oil Co., Pittsburgh; Georgia Lead Works, Atlanta; 


Gibson & Price Co., Cleveland; American Lead Corp., 
Indianapolis; Master Metals, Inc., Cleveland; The Canada 
Metal Co., Ltd., Toronto. Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
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7 LONGER LIFE 


NO REPAIRS MCR meee res 
coils and pipe 


TELLURIUM 


MORE STRENGTH AT BENDING POINT 


When bent, stretched or hammered, Tellurium Lead 
actually becomes stronger. Result—turn-over points 
and joints are less subject to cracking. Furthermore, 
where vibration occurs, this capacity to develop 
latent strength minimizes buckling and creeping 














LESS CORROSION 


“Welined oneof ourtanks with 
vour Tellurium sheet lead. 
After eight months, there ar‘ 
no signs of the lead creeping 
and it shows very little if any 
corrosion due to the action 
of the 10% boiling sulphuric 
acid. It promises to have a 
much longer useful life than 
the lead previously used.” 


DENSER STRUCTURE 


Photomicrographs of Tellurium 
Lead (left) and ordinary lead 
(right). Note the finer and more 
uniform grain formation of Tel- 
lurium Lead—an advantage 
from the corrosion standpoint, 
particularly where vibration is 
encountered, 




























































By F. L. IVES 
Engineer 

Texrope Division 

Allis-Chalmers Mfa. 
Milwauke: 


BEVER SINCE its’ conception 
there has been much discussion as 
to the merits of the V-flat drive. At 
best it is a compromise drive, limit- 
ed to ratios of 3. to 1, or more, 
where a large are of contact on the 
flat pulley prevents slipping. The 
pinching action of the V-groove on 
the small sheave, Gespite its small 
are of contact, develops an equal or 
greater pulling power. Obviously, 
no crown is permitted on the V-flat 
pulley. 

Pulling capacity of this drive 


ARC OF CONTACT ON 
280 760 140 





V-Flat Drives 


V-belts used with only one grooved pulley 
have both advantages and disadvantages. 
Choice of drive depends upon pulley ratios 
and arcs of contact, as shown by curves 


must be figured on both V-flat pul- 
ley and V-groove sheave and the 
lesser value used as the proper rat- 
ing for the drive. For instance, a 
V-flat drive of 3-to-1 ratio using V- 
belts of type B cross section (nor- 
mally used on drives of 5 to 20 
horsepower), ratio of the tensions 
on tight and loose sides, is com- 
puted by the flat belt formula, will 
be 3.4 to 1. On the same drive, a 
grooved small sheave would permit 
a tension ratio of 8.9 to 1, accord- 
ing to the V-belt formula. 


Translating these tension ratios to 
the type B V-belt at 1000 feet per 
minute gives the total power which 
will be transmitted by a single belt 
on the V-flat section of the drive as 
1.13 horsepower. At the same ten- 


LARGE FLAT PULLEY 
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ARC OF CONTACT ON SMALL SHEAVE OR PULLEY 
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sion the V-groove section over the 
smaller sheave would develop 1.67 
horsepower per belt. Obviously the 
power transmitted by the weaker 
member, the V-flat section of the 
drive, would be the governing load 
limit. Should tension slacken off, 
the belts would slip and come off 
the flat-faced pulley, as shown in 
Fig. 2, while the V-groove sheave 
would still be able to transmit 
power. 


Tension a Problem 


A disadvantage of V-flat drives is 
that proper tension is seldom main- 
tained. While not serious for the 
V-groove pulley it is disastrous to 
the flat-faced pulley as it will slip 
and the belts will slide off. Even 
side flanges do not help much as 
belts crowd to one side or the other 
and climb over each other. 

As to cost of the V-flat drive, its 
main feature is saving the price of 
the large pulley, as a flat pulley or 
flywheel already installed usually is 
employed. 

V-flat drives are being used on 
compressors, triplex pumps, steam 
engine flywheel drives; in short, 
wherever a broad-faced flywheel or 
pulley is available to accommodate 
the required number of belts. 

In seeking to understand why 
some applications are not suitable 
for V-flat drives the question arises, 
“If a pulley face is wide enough to 
accommodate a flat belt, why will 
it not accommodate a V-flat drive?” 
The answer is there are spaces be- 


Fig. 1—Curves comparing horsepower 
transmitted by a V-groove drive, a 
V-flat drive and an equivalent flat- 
belt drive under same conditions of 
speed, tension and strength, using 
B texrope at 1000 feet per minute 
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Fig. 2—In case the tension should 
slacken, the V-belts mayjslip off the 
flat pulley as shown here 


tween belts or a V-flat drive which 
are inactive and the sum of widths 
of the cord sections must have the 
same strength as total width of a 
flat belt. 

In figuring the capacity of a V- 
flat drive the weaker member must 
be used. This usually is the flat- 
faced pulley as shown in the fol- 
lowing comparison. 

On a 3-to-1 drive with center line 
equal to diameter of large sheave, 
with B cross-section V-belts operat- 
ing at 1000 feet per minute, and 
using standard formulas for figur- 
ing flat-belt and V-belt drives, the 
flat-faced pulley develops 1.14 horse- 
power and the V-groove sheave de- 
velops 1.76 horsepower, a difference 
of 0.62 horsepower per belt. Ten- 
sion between shafts would be 73 
pounds per belt. 

With a 4-to-1, V-flat drive operat- 
ing under same conditions as above, 
the flat-faced pulley develops 1.15 
horsepower, while the V-groove 
sheave develops 1.74 horsepower per 
belt under a tension between shafts 
of 72 pounds per belt, showing a dif- 
ference of 0.59 horsepower per belt. 


Due to Pinching Action 


Curves in Fig. 1 demonstrate dil 
ferences in driving ability of the 
two units composing a V-flat drive. 
One curve shows driving power of 
flat-faced pulleys. Another curve 
shows the superior capacity of V- 
groove sheaves under the same ten- 
sion. This superior driving power 
is due to V-groove pinching action 
which exerts a higher pressure be- 
tween belt surface and groove face. 

A third curve has been added to 
show the capacity of a flat belt op- 
erating under the same conditions. 
This drive could transmit more 
power at a higher tension but for 
comparison the conditions were 
kept the same on all three drives. 

It will be noted that in all cases 
down to a 90-degree arc of contact 
on small sheave, the unit which 
limits driving power of the V-flat 
drive is the flat-faced pulley. There- 
fore, the V-flat drive has little ad- 
vantage over a well designed flat- 
belt drive except the fact that the 
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belt cannot slip off the small 
sheave. 

In any drive the weaker member 
is the correct basis for driving pow 
er. In the common flat-belt drive, 
it is the small pulley which slips 
first. In the full V-drive, the weak 
er member is the small V-groove 
sheave, but in the V-flat drive it is 
the flat-faced pulley that slips first. 

It is understood that a flat-belt 
drive can be designed to carry the 
same load as a V-belt but will have 
higher tensions, heavier bearing 
pressures and require constant at- 
tention to maintain proper working 
conditions. Flat-belt drives are es- 
sentially long center drives where 
span and weight of belt maintain 
tension. Increased flat-belt thick- 
ness gives weight and strength but 
requires large pulleys; increasing 
the width gives greater flexibility, 
thus permitting smaller diameter 
but requiring wider pulleys. Essen 
tials of flat-belt design require 
strength enough to carry the load 
and weight enough to maintain 
proper tension. 

A V-flat drive is a compromise be- 
tween a well designed flat-belt drive 
and a full V-belt drive and obtains 
its superiority over the flat-beit 
drive due to its V-groove sheave. 


Drive Grouping 
Essential Here 


@ WITH VAST AREAS and great 
expanses typifying the steel indus- 
try, it seems incredible that the selec- 
tion of the drive mechanism for a 
continuous roughing train in a bar 
mill should be governed by space 
limitations. 

Yet when a new three-stand rough- 












ing train was added to a 12-inch bar 
mill at the Upper Union mills, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., sub 
sidiary of United States Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, Ohio, the use of belt 


or gear drives was impossible. The 
slow speeds involved would have 


required pulleys or gears of a size 
too great for available space. A com 
bination belt and chain reduction 
drive was finally chosen. 

In this arrangement the three 
stands in the roughing train and 
the 12-inch finishing stands are 
driven by a single 1600-horsepower 
motor operated at 490 revolutions 
per minute. The drive for the three 
roughing stands is belt driven off a 
short extension of the motor shaft 
which is supported in two bearings 
and connected by flexible couplings. 
A gear reducer mounted on the end 


of this shaft drives the finishing 
stands. 
The belted drive from the moto. 


is to the third roughing stand A 
silent chain extends from this third 
stand back to the second stand and 
a similar chain extends from the 
second back to the first roughing 
stand. The belted initial drive is by 
two 24-inch double leather belts from 
two 30-inch diameter, 26-inch face 
pulleys on the motor shaft to two 
22-foot diameter, 30-inch face pulleys 
on the shaft for the third stand. The 
center to center distance of these 
pulleys is 23 feet 6 inches. The two 
silent chain drives are 20-inch face 
with 3-inch pitch on approximately 
15 and 21-foot centers for the first 


(Please turn to Page 61) 


Chain drive to first and second 

roughing stands driven by belted 

drive on third stand. This pulley, 

upper right corner, is belted to 
motor shaft 







































The check brace for a lift truck. Changeover to welded design cut costs 20% and eliminated breakage in service. 


How welding increases the saleability of products 


Employing steel, welded products are ex- Production time is minimized, affording 
ceptionally strong and stiff. These qualities quick delivery. 


assure maximum service economy. ; 
y You can change over to welded design at little expense 


Weight reduction achieved through welded __ because little or no special equipment is required. 


designs often cuts operating costs appreciably. Start welding one part at a time. Valuable sugges- 
tions from scores of manufacturers are given in the 


3 Designs can be streamlined for more mod- booklet, “How to Change Over to Welded Design.” 


ern appearance and greater saleability. Mail the coupon today for your copy. 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO., DEPT. Y-507, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Largest Manufacturers of Arc Welding Equipment in the World 
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Welding Economics 


Factors entering into welding costs are 
closely inter-related. However, many are 
quite easily determined. Part I discusses use 


of subassemblies, positioning, fixtures 


PART I 


By E. W. P. SMITH 
Consulting Engineer 


Lincoln Electric Co. 
Cleveland 


@COST OF welding—and that in- 
cludes not only the expenditure of 
time, money and materials, but also 
the service or performance of the 
product—is most important, because 
it closely involves every step in 
manufacturing. 

Production of a welded item may 
be divided into preparation, weld- 
ing and final or finishing treatment. 
Preparation includes a study of type 
of joints, machining of joints and 
shaping of parts and sub-assembly, 
these operations preceding welding. 


Three Main Factors 


Welding itself involves labor, elec- 
trode material and power. Labor 
costs largely depend upon correct 
positioning and use of jigs and fix- 
tures. Electrodes require a study 
of size and type most suitable. 
Power consumed depends on operat- 
ing characteristics, size and effi- 
ciency of supply generator. Size of 
machine, of course, is determined 
largely by production requirements. 
Following welding, finishing opera- 
tions may require simply the addi- 
tion of a nameplate and painting or 
more elaborate stress relieving and 
heat treatment. | 

As each of these operations has 
its effect on cost, obtaining the low- 
est possible cost of the product re- 
sults only when they are combined 
efficiently. A study, therefore, of 
these factors and their relationship 
usually leads the way to lower costs 

Determination of type of joint is 


Abstract from paper read before Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute at New 
York, May 26, 1938. 
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Fig. 1—Type of joint influences 
cost of preparation and amount of 
weld metal 














dependent upon the load—-whether 
it is applied steadily or by impact 

and the cost of preparation. A\l- 
though load concerns design, the 
subject under discussion is cost, so 
it is assumed type of joint has been 
determined from load requirements. 

As an example, where a_ butt 
joint is required, the user may have 
his choice of several types. Plain 
butt requires simple preparation, 
straight cuts to dimension, with 
opening between plates depending 
upon plate thickness as shown in 
upper part of Fig. 1. 

Single V-joint, center of Fig. 
1, involves a more costly prepara- 
tion than a plain butt joint, top view 
Fig. 1, and requires more electrode. 
In a double V-joint, lower section 
of Fig. 1, cost of machining is 
higher than single V but only half 
the amount of electrode is required 
for the same plate thickness. Both 
cost of machining and cost of weld- 
ing must be studied and the joint 
selected on the basis of lowest cost. 

For instance, in a given plant the 
cost per pound of deposited metal 
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WELDING 


is known and the cost of machining 
per foot is known. The combina- 
tion of these two which results in 
lowest cost is selected. This can be 
done rather easily when basic cost 
figures are known. 

Studying machining of parts in 
relation to welding will often indi- 
cate changes in either welding o1 
machining or both, and consequent 
ly a cost reduction. Such factors as 
type of scarfs; shaping or forming 
of parts; choosing between bending 
a plate or welding two plates; how 
to combine welding and forming; 
can combinations of several shaped 
parts be used?—all offer definite 
possibilities for cost reduction. 

It is interesting to note that cost 
of gas for cutting plate up to 5 
inches in thickness, with oxygen at 
$1 and acetylene at $2 per 100 cubic 
feet amount to about 25 cents per 
100 square inches of cross section 
cut, 

Speed of cutting increases rapidly 


12 . 
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Fig. 2—This curve shows effect of 
operating factor on cost per foot 


of weld 








Table I 
Operating Factor 


Operating Factor Production Cost of Weld 


Per Cent Ft. per Hr. Per Foot 
20 10 $0.10 
40 20 05 
60 30 .0333 
RO 40 .025 
100 50 .02 





as thickness of plate is reduced so 
there is no easily remembered 
straight-line relation throughout 
this range of plate thickness. 

With careful use the cost of gas 
per foot cut is not materially 
changed by the operating factor, 
but labor cost is. The speed and 
labor, with or without overhead, 
may be converted to cost per foot 
cut and a curve plotted. With op- 
erator’s wages and operation factor 
known, total cost per foot cut can 
readily be calculated by adding la 
bor cost per foot cut to gas cost 
per foot of cut. 


Sub-Assemblies Economical 


A study of final assemblies made 
up of sub-assemblies also offers pos- 
sibilities as ease, of handling and 
accessibility of welds are factors to 
be considered and use of sub-assem- 
blies may be found extremely valu- 
able. Preparation of sub-assemblies 
for welding involves same factors 
as main assemblies; namely, type 
of joint, machining of joint, shap- 
ing and cutting of sub-assembly 
parts, and their effect on welding 
cost. 

Since labor costs depend large- 
ly on operating factor and speed of 
welding, the operating factor de- 
serves consideration. Assume a la- 
bor rate of $1 per hour and rate 
of are travel of 50 feet per hour. 
Then for different operating fac- 
tors the cost per foot of weld 


changes widely as shown in Table 
I. Operating factor is the per cent 
of total time the arc is in operation. 

Inspection of Table I and curve 
shown in Fig. 2 shows that possibly 
the greatest cost reduction can be 
made by increasing the operating 
factor. One method of doing this 
is by use of proper jigs and fixtures 
with proper set up. Suppose it 
takes an operator two minutes ac- 
tual time to weld a job and two 
minutes or slightly less to set it up. 
Four minutes per part or 15 per 
hour. 


Labor Expense Reduced 


If, however, a helper and another 
jig are provided then the helper 
can set up one jig while operator is 
welding on the other and produc- 
tion is 30 parts per hour at a lower 
cost per part. The cost reduction 
is obvious since the second 15 are 
obtained at a cost of one jig and 
one helper. 

Another means of reducing labor 
costs is to position the work so the 
operator can weld with maximum 
speed, ease and efficiency. This 
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Fig. 3—Joint at left required 3 

passes and production was 11 feet 

per hour. By positioning as shown 

at right, one pass made 26 feet 
per hour possible 


will be found extremely helpful in 
cost reduction. For example, a *- 
inch fillet weld may be made at 11 
feet per hour are speed. If work is 
positioned, arc speed may be as high 
as 26 feet per hour with accompany- 
ing cost significantly reduced. Fig. 





Table II 
Effect of Changing Electrode Size 


Electrode size 

Amperes 

Are volts 

K,. W. at are ; 

Consumption rate, pounds per hour 

Deposit, pounds per hour (50% operat- 
ing factor) 

Eff. of set (per cent) 

Kilowatt input 

Interruptions per pound consumed 


0.87 


1/8 5/32 3/16 1/4 5/16 3/8 


110 130 150 250 325 425 
24 25 26 30 34 38 
2.64 3.25 3.9 7.5 pa | 16.1 
2.6 3.3 3.95 7.5 10.7 16.2 
id 1.32 2.5 3.57 5.4 

47 50 51 55 59 59 
5.6 6.5 7.65 13.65 18.8 27.3 
18 12 8 5 3 2 


COST PER POUND DEPOSITED 


Labor 

Overhead 

Power 

Electrode 

Cost of interruption 


$1.150 $0.909 $0.758 $0.400 $0.280 $0.185 


150 -909 .758 -400 -280 .185 
.064 .059 .058 .055 .053 051 
.150 135 AZZ 127 127 127 
.050 .033 .022 .014 .008 -005 


$2.564 $2.045 $1.723 $0.996 $0.748 $0.553 
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3 graphically shows how positioning 
cut down number of passes required 
and increased production on one 
type of joint. 

Thus, for reduction of labor costs, 
a high operating factor can be ob- 
tained by proper use of jigs and fix- 
tures and speed may be increased 
by proper positioning. Although 
these labor factors may be applied 
to many fabrication processes they 
are particularly controllable in weld- 
ing work. 

Electrode cost is an important fac- 
tor. This is not only cost per pound 
of electrode but cost due to use 
of electrode which includes size, 
quality of deposit as well as physi- 
cal characteristics of the joint since 
these are all items dependent upon 
the electrode. 

Size Affects Cost 

Electrode size is a considerable 
factor in cost of deposited metal and 
completed joint. As a basis of dis- 
cussion, assume that only the size 
is changed. The deposition effi- 
ciency, that is ratio of deposited 
metal to total electrode purchased, 
kind of joint, and all other items 
except electrode size are kept fixed 
As an example calculate the cost 
per pound of deposited metal on the 
following basis: Labor at $1 per 
hour, power at 2 cents per kilowatt, 
operating factor 50 per cent, over- 
head 100 per cent, deposition effi- 
ciency 66 2/3 per cent. 

Table II shows use of ‘%-inch 
electrode in place of 3/16-inch means 
a cost reduction of 42 per cent. This 
table also shows that to obtain the 
lowest cost, largest size electrode 
that can be used is the most effi- 
cient. 

Another reason for the use of a 
large electrode is tendency to dis- 
tort is less with a fewer number of 
passes, and large electrodes permit 
fewer passes. Ductility is higher 
with a fewer number of passes. 
Thus, reduction in cost and im- 
provement in quality result. 


Metal Creep Data by 
Engineering Societies 


@ Creep Data, cloth, 900 pages; pub- 
lished by American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, New York; sup- 
plied by STEEL, for $12; in Europe by 
Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster, London, S. W. 1. 

Creep data on wrought and cast 
carbon and alloy steels, including 
stainless steel, cast iron and some 
nonferrous metals, are presented in 
this publication. The data have been 
provided by the joint A. S. T. M— 
A. S. M. E. research committee on 
effect of temperature on properties 
of metals. The information has been 
co-ordinated with published data 
assembled by the committee. The 
text includes 430 sheets of test data, 
270 graphs and 73 tables. 
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THEY MEASURE 
PROFITS WITH A 


Their margin depends on getting 
accuracy and finish in one 
operation... Shell Cutting Oils 
made this possible 


E Standard Steel Specialties Company, of 
Hammond, Indiana, manufactures an assort- 
ment of tapered pins on automatic screw machines. 
These pins are made to close tolerances, and smooth 
finishes are imperative. In this highly competitive 
field, cutting-oil performance plays an important 
part. 


Realizing the importance of securing 
the most efficient cutting oil for this 
work, Standard Steel Specialties called 
in a Shell engineer to investigate their 
problem. After four weeks of experimen- 
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MICROMETER 


tation, a blend of Shell Cutting Oils was shown 
by the results to be by far the most efficient and 
economical. 


Lubricant costs ran considerably less than with 
competitive cutting oils. Finishes were excel- 
lent, requiring no further machining to give 
the required finish. Tool life was increased 20% 
and production speed was measurably upped 
due to the elimination of lost time for regrinds. 


Every day, in mills and factories all over the coun- 
try, Shell engineers are doing just this kind of a 
job for manufacturers. Shell engineering skill plus 
Shell Lubricants are solving lubrication problems 

. cutting costs . . . wherever metal 
rubs against metal. Why not avail your- 
self of Shell’s ‘‘plus’’ in lubrication? 
Simply call or write your nearest Shell 
office. 





SHELL CUTTING OILS 

































@ TO SUPPLY the growing demand 
for cold-rolled tin products, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. recently completed 
two new cold-reducing units at 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. Unit No. 1 
consists of a 4-high, 5-stand tandem 
mill with two single stands, 4-high 
skin pass mills. No. 2 unit has a 
5-stand tandem mill with two 2- 
stand skin pass mills. 

New division occupies six build- 
ings with a combined floor space of 
345,000 square feet. Buildings have 
steel frames with corrugated sheet 
roofing and siding with brick cur- 
tain walls. All except pickle house 
and annealing building are well in- 
sulated to protect bright surface of 
the product in process and the fin- 
ished stock. Wood-block floors were 
provided in cold mill, skin pass mill 
and sorting buildings. Type of con- 
struction used affords an abundance 
of daylight, well distributed. 

Plant is equipped to turn out tin- 
mill black plate, tin plate and terne- 
plate finishes. Stock also is pro- 





Adds New Cold Mills 


With 260,000-ton capacity, new mills in- 
clude continuous pickling and electrolytic- 
cleaning lines, 16 radiant-tube annealing 
covers, and automatic gage-classifiers 


duced for screw caps, bottle crowns 
and other drawing requirements, 
rings and plugs, paint pails, gaskets, 
film containers, toys, wick carriers, 
bread pans and miscellaneous stamp- 
ings. 


Large Output 


An annual output of 260,000 gross 
tons is possible with the two mills. 
In black plate finishes, the base 
weight range is 70 to 270 pounds 
with a maximum size of 38 x 52 
inches. For coated products, the 
range is 70 to 195 pounds with maxi- 
mum size 30 x 40 inches. 

Plant layout emphasizes orderly 
and rapid movement of the product 
with minimum handling. From the 
time steel enters the pickling line, 
movement of material is in one di- 
rection. Stock travels directly from 
unit to unit and to adjoining depart- 
ments by cranes, gravity conveyors, 
ram and lift tractors. 

Coils from the recently completed 


56-inch hot strip mill are unloaded 








Single stand, 4-high skin-pass mill 


from cars by a crane with a magnet 
and stored in tiers in a vertical posi- 
tion. When required for processing 
they are transferred to storage con- 
veyor of adjacent pickling lines. 
After uncoiling strip enters suc- 
cessively a coil processor or leveler, 
crop shear and stitcher. No. 2 unit 
also is equipped with an electric 
welder. 

Strip then is delivered by pinch 
rolls to a loop tank and withdrawn 
by another set of pinch rolls. A 
third set of rolls in the finish sec- 
tion pulls strip through four acid 
tanks, a cold water and a hot water 
rinse, all arranged in tandem. Con- 
tinuing, it travels through shears 
which cut out the stitch, then 
through an oiler and an upcoiler. 

Two pickling lines are built over 
a depressed section of the concrete 


Two 5-tandem cold reduction mills 
at Sparrows Point plant of Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 
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floor, which here is lined with acid- 
resisting brick. Two 10,000 gallon 
main storage tanks and two 1500- 
gallon wall tanks supply acid by 
gravity flow. The four acid tanks, 
each 60 feet long and 6500-gallon 
capacity, are of steel construction 
lined with rubber and brick. Spent 
pickling liquor is drawn off by 
syphon to a steel drain protected by 
a rubber lining. 

All acid vats and the two rinse 
tanks are covered with rubber-lined 
steel hoods. Acid fumes are re- 
moved by exhaust fans through 
lined ducts and pass to an apparatus 
for condensing the vapors. Re- 
duced fumes pass out through a 
stack while liquids flow to the sew- 
er. The coil processor, a_ scale 
breaker at the line entry, materially 
increases output of the unit and 
adds to effectiveness of the pickling 
operation. 

Decoiled strip travels at a mini- 
mum speed of 70 feet per minute. 
Under continuous operation, month- 
ly acid consumption per line is ap- 
proximately 300 net tons. 


Conveyed to Cold Mill 


Pickled strip is taken by conveyor 
to the cold-mill building. From 
conveyor terminus the coil is taken 
by tractor and placed in _ feed 
troughs of the two 18 and 49 x 42- 
inch, 4-high tandem-mill trains. Here 
it is rolled and rewound under ten- 
sion. Finished coil is ejected from 
the winding drum to the arm of a 
tractor which carries it to a scale 
and then to electrolytic washers. 

Tandem arrangement of five mills 
in series makes possible five cumu- 
lative reductions at one pass. Syn- 
chronizing to proper speed of re- 
duction is accomplished by an elabo- 
rate electrical control system. The 
gage or strip thickness is indicated 
by a flying micrometer which auto- 
matically registers any variations in 
thickness in increments of one ten- 
thousandths of an inch. 

Percentage reduction in stand No. 
1 will vary widely with the gage to 
be produced. Reduction in stand 
No. 5 is small, 5-10 per cent, to pro- 
duce best possible surface. A total 
reduction of 80 to 90 per cent fre- 
quently is attained. No. 1 mill is 
driven by a 500-horsepower motor 
on first stand and 800-horsepower 
motors on remaining stands; mill 
No. 2 also has a 500-horsepower mo- 
tor on first stand, 1000-horsepower 
motors on the next three, and a 
1250-horsepower motor on _ last 
stand. Speed of each stand is con- 
trolled separately. As strip leaves 
the last stand it has a speed of 
about 1050 feet per minute in No. 1 


Two continuous picklers with acid 
tanks on wall and sheet end welder 
in immediate foreground on right- 
hand line 
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Continuous” electrolytic cleaning 
equipment 


mill and 1350 feet in the No. 2 mill. 

A range of tin-plate gages from 
No. 35 to No. 22 is rolled from coils 
1/16 to %-inch thick, in a width 
bracket of 18% to 37 inches. Widths 
below 18% inches are rolled in 
multiple and cut to width on sheet 
slitters. 

Work rolls are 18 x 42 inches 
and are equipped with roller 
bearings; back-up rolls are 49 x 42 
inches equipped with accurately 
machined, babbitted bearings. Equip- 
ment especially designed for this 
unit includes a dynamic brake to 
hasten emergency stops, which can 
be made in less than 5 seconds, and 
automatic micrometers on the fin- 
ishing end with an indicating dial 
on the entering end to aid in gage 
control. Motor control is so delicate 
that speed can be _ regulated in 


steps of 1/1000-revolution per min- 
ute, and distance between rolls can 

































be adjusted in steps of 0.0001-inch. 


After pickling, a light coat of 
pure vegetable oil is deposited on 
the strip to allay friction resulting 
from heavy reductions in cold roll- 
ing and to protect the steel surface 
from corrosion. More oil is added 
in finishing stands of the tandem 
mills. Correct application of this 
oil coating is important in deliver- 
ing a flat steel of uniform gage. 
Oil is removed in electrolytic coil 
washers before annealing. 


Handled by Five Washers 


Five washers’ handle _ output 
from the two tandem mills. Strip 
is again decoiled, hand-sheared and 
the end electrically welded to pre- 
ceding coil. Propelled by pinch 
rolls, strip travels through a power 
washer where most of the oil is 
removed with boiling water. Then 
it passes into the electrolytic tank 
where it is made cathodic in a bath 
of sodium hydroxide and sodium or- 








thosilicate solution which removes 
the last traces of oil. Bars hung 
over the side of tank act as anodes. 

Operation is controlled by regu- 
lating current and speed of strip, 
and by adjusting strength and 
temperature of the caustic. Finally 
it goes through a hot rinse tank 
and through rubber drying rolls. 
Air jets and wipers finish the dry- 
ing. The coil is cut by hand at the 
weld and ejected from the reel onto 
an upender. 

Coils go to annealing buildings by 
tractor and are loaded on furnace 
bases with a magnet. Sixteen radi- 
ant-tube furnaces and 48 bases are 
available in the two annealing de- 
partments. Each furnace consists 
of base on which coils are piled, an 
inner cover and the bell, or fur- 
nace proper. 

Has Rectangular Hood 

Outer furnace cover is a rectangu 
lar hood constructed of ‘-inch steel 
plates braced by H-beam columns. 
It is lined with light-weight insulat- 
ing material and has a_ sprung 
arch roof. Inside are three tiers of 
horizontal hairpin tubes of heat- 
resistant alloy. These rest freely 
on brackets to permit expansion 
and contraction; their open ends are 
bolted securely at openings in outer 
casings. A 500 B.t.u. mixture of 
blast furnace and coke oven gas is 
burned at 12 ounces pressure. 

Coils in upright position on the 
bases are covered by the inner 
cover. Each base carries eight 
stacks of coils, or 180,000 pounds, 
which may be loaded to a height 
of 68 inches. Outer cover then is 
lowered and sealed with sand at its 
lower edge. Temperature is raised 
as rapidly as practical until it has 
reached a little above the predeter- 
mined annealing point; this requires 
about 36 hours. Furnace tempera- 
ture is maintained at this point by 


automatic control for about 9 hours 
longer. Then furnace cover is re- 
moved to another base and inner 
cover left on until temperature has 
fallen to about 200 degrees Fahr. 

Each furnace is controlled auto- 
matically by recording pyrometers. 
To prevent oxidation of the steel, a 
re-formed purified dry gas is in- 
troduced under the inner cover 
which is sealed with sand at the 
bottom. 

To eliminate a_ tendency’ to 
stretcher strain, strip is given a 
slight reduction of 1 to 3 per cent 
in one of two sets of tempering or 
skin-pass mills. No. 1 line has two 
single stands of 4-high mills, 18 
and 49 x 42 inches, each driven by 
a 500-horsepower motor. Line No. 2 
has two 2-stand tandem mills of 
same dimensions driven by _ 200- 
horsepower motors. As_ construc- 
ted, mill drives permit reductions 
up to 5 per cent, and all ordinary 
tempers can be rolled without re- 
passing the coil. 

Seven shearing lines are used. 
Shearing takes place continuously 
in each unit in three operations. 
Rotary shearing knives trim coil 
edges. Strip then continues through 
a roller leveler into a drum-type 
shear where it is cut to length. 


Classifiers in Each Line 

Gage-classifying equipment has 
been installed in each shearing line 
between shear and _ hydraulically 
operated _ piler. All sheets are 
shingled ahead of the piler. Speed 
of each machine is synchronized 
with that of the line, providing an 


Annealing department. Strip in coils 

is piled on bases as shown in center, 

covers placed over them as shown at 

extreme left, and furnace covers 

lowered over entire assembly as at 
extreme right 





immediate and accurate assortment. 
Whenever a gage variation is found 
outside the predetermined limits, 
the sheet is automatically discarded 
as light or heavy plate. Two addi- 
tional machines for weight deter- 
minations of rejections from the 
classifiers also are installed. Here 
equipment for surface inspection of 
black plate also is available. 
Auxiliary equipment in the finish- 
ing department includes four-high 





Two tandem, 4-high skin-pass mills 


roller levelers, sheet slitters and foot 
shears. 

For controlling physical proper- 
ties, a laboratory is installed in the 
skin-pass building, fully equipped 
for testing ductility, stiffness and 
hardness. As coils reach finishing 
mills for final rolling, the laboratory 
outlines a treatment of the individu- 
al coil based on its earlier treat- 
ment and physical properties. Test 
pieces taken from the coil during 
rolling are checked thoroughly in 
this laboratory. 

In connection with the cold re- 
ducing units 18 additional tin pots 
were installed with necessary ex- 
tensions to the white pickle, tin 
house, sorting and warehouse de- 
partments requiring approximately 
200,000 square feet of buildings. 


Revises Data Sheets on 
Steel Specifications 


@ International Nickel Co. Inc., 67 
Wall street, New York, has _ pub- 
lished revised edition of the 20-page 
data sheet Section VII, No. 1, “So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers 
Standard Specifications for Steel.” 
It incorporates the latest revisions 
and additions in SAE steel specifica- 
tions, describes the SAE numbering 
system for alloys and contains a 
synopsis and 11 tables showing 
chemical compositions for various 
series of numbered alloys. 
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Iron and Steel Exp o4ition 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY'S MARKET PLACE 


CLEVELAND PUBLIC AUDITORIUM 
SEPTEMBER 27 - 28 - 29 - 30 - 1938 


SPONSORED AND CONTROLLED BY Ideal Location 
ASSOCIATION OF IRON AND yeaae ENGINEERS The twenty-first annual Iron and Steel 


" ; 3 Exposition sponsored by the Association of 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY'S ONLY ENGINEERING SOCIETY Iron and Steel Engineers will be held in con- 
junction with this Society’s Annual Conven- 

tion in the Cleveland Public Auditorium, 

Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 27, 28, 29, 30, 1938 

The vicinity of Cleveland has become one 

of the largest producing steel centers because 

the lower costs of shipping finished products 

to consumers has largely concentrated a 

great bulk of iron and steel producing ca- 

pacity along the Great Lakes, the Ohio 

River System, and the Mahoning and She 

nango Valleys. Within a three hundred 

and fifty mile radius of the city of Cleveland 

are located 331 major steel plants having 

1316 electrical main drives producing 89 per 

cent of the hot rolled steel products, and 93 

per cent of the ingot capacity. Over-night 

from any steel center in the 350 mile radius, 

Cleveland is ideally located for the Iron and 

Steel Exposition. The location of Cleveland 

combined with the activities of the Asso- 

ciation of Iron and Steel Engineers make 


Cleveland easily accessible to 90 per cent of 
the executives and engineers directly inter- 
ested in the production of steel 


Equipment Builders’ Opportunity 


We would like to ask one pertinent question 
of every sales and advertising manager in 
the equipment industry: IS YOUR COM- 
PANY GETTING ITS SHARE OF STEEI 
MILL BUSINESS? If not you should make 
plans to meet the men who not only specify 
the material, but assist in the design, instal 
lation, operation, and maintenance of steel 
mill equipment. The Iron and Steel Expo 
sition, sponsored and controlled by the 
Steel Industry’s only engineering society, 
offers you the best opportunity of contact 
ing the steel mill executives and operating 
officials. The Iron and Steel Exposition has 
repeatedly, year after year, given its exhib 
itors the best method of contacting and 
selling prospective customers. Your com 
pany must contact these men continually 
not spasmodically. Please address the Iron 
and Steel Exposition, Empire Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, for further details. 


IRON AND STEEL EXPOSITION 


Sponsored and Controlled by 
ASSOCIATION of IRON AND STEEL ENGINEERS 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING - - - PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Galvanizing Quality 
(Continued from page 44) 


and after annealing at 1000 degrees 
Fahr. in absence of air. Before an- 
nealing, strip displayed the charac- 
teristic clearly spangled surface and 
micrographs revealed a pure zinc 
layer over an iron-zine alloy layer 
with base metal underneath. After 
annealing, surface had same dull 
gray appearance as found in spotted 
areas and micrographs showed all 
the zine had diffused into the base 
metal so outer surface was an iron- 
zinc alloy. 


Bath Duration Factor 


Effect of time in the spelter bath 
was determined by _ galvanizing 
strips of steel which were known to 
have spotting tendencies. Spots were 
large and uniformly dull gray in 
color after galvanizing for 15 sec- 
onds at 850 degrees Fahr. The same 
steels after galvanizing for one 
minute under same conditions 
showed spots smaller and less dis- 
tinct. These spots were often the 
network type showing the spotting 
tendency most strongly along the 
edges of individual spangles. Large 
spots had a fringe of these network 
spots at the borders, showing spot- 
ting is actually a diffusion process 
and that portions having the thin- 
est top layer of zinc are most sus- 
ceptible to spotting. 


In general, shorter immersion 
time resulted in more spotting but 
excessively long immersion pro- 
duced a rough, dull coating. Immer- 
sion times less than 20 to 25 sec- 
onds were accompanied by maxi- 
mum spotting. Time factor for most 
satisfactory galvanizing is best de- 
termined by regulating position at 
which strip enters the spelter since 
high speeds are desirable from a 
production standpoint as well as 
to eliminate spots. The ideal condi- 
tion permits maximum speed with 
just enough travel through the bath 
to acquire a coating of satisfactory 
thickness. , ; 

Temperature of room and of zinc 
bath were shown to effect character 
of zinc coating. Spotting was more 
pronounced at higher bath tempera- 
tures and while dependent upon na- 
ture of the steel, size of strip and 
speed of strip through the spelter, 
it was generally observed at tem- 
peratures above 830 to 840 degrees 
Fahr. Thus one means of elim- 
inating spots is to lower tempera- 
ture of the bath. 

Increased temperatures are US- 
ually accompanied by two effects 
which tend to counteract each other. 
Increased fluidity of zinc causes it 
to drain more completely forming 
a thinner coat which in turn is more 
susceptible to spotting. Against 
this, higher temperatures mean a 
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higher diffusion rate so the final 
top layer has less tendency to dif- 
fuse or spot as the layers of steel 
near the surface are more nearly 
saturated with zinc. Temperatures 
below 830 degrees Fahr. were ac- 
companied by less fluidity and de- 
creased spotting compared to 860 
degrees. On the other hand, increas- 
ing temperature to 890 degrees did 
not result in more spotting than at 
860 because of increased diffusion 
rates as mentioned above. 

However, at these higher tem- 
peratures another important factor 
enters. That is the rate of cooling. 
Ratio of surface area to volume of 
metal here exerts considerable ef- 
fect as thick strip spotted more 
readily than thin strip. Also most 
spotting tendencies were noted at 
center of strip which means narrow 
strip spots less readly than wide 
strip. Thus a high rate of cooling 
is an aid in prevention of spots. 
Similarly, low bath temperatures 
result in less diffusion upon emerg- 
ing from the spelter so that strip 
thicker than 12-gage is usually gal- 
vanized at temperatures in the 
range from 815 to 830 degrees 
Fahr. 

Along with this, it was found that 





The Skilled Touch 





@ In the manufacture of large motors, 
a surprising proportion of the work 
must be done by hand by highly 


skilled workmen. Where one small 
mistake, undetected, may be the 
cause of motor failure and the loss 
of considerable money, there is no 
substitute for skill and experience. 
The workman shown in the illustra- 
tion is painstakingly finishing the 
bearing for a large steel mill motor 
in the big Schenectady, N. Y. General 
Electric motor shop 


spotting occurred less in cold weath- 
er and that air currents helped in 
its prevention. Accordingly, a large 
fan was installed to circulate air 
across the strip as it emerged from 
the spelter, freezing the molten 
zinc on the strip. However, such 
rapid cooling had a tendency to 
make the coating brittle so that it 
flaked off easily when strip was 
bent. 


Rate of withdrawal from spelter 
bath is another important factor 
influencing formation of spots. Steel 
strip of known spotting tendencies 
was galvanized under identical im- 
mersion times and temperatures. 
Samples withdrawn slowly showed 
prominent large spots. Those with- 
drawn rapidly revealed consider- 
ably less spotting because zinc did 
not drain so rapidly from the sur- 
face, resulting in a heavier coat- 
ing which froze before it had op- 
portunity to diffuse into the base 
metal to form a spot. Slow with- 
drawal was accompanied by deposi- 
tion of 1.012 ounces of zinc per 
square foot with bad spotting com- 
pared to 1.258 ounces per square 
foot for rapid withdrawal with little 
spotting. 

Another test showed effect of 
drainage on spotting. A sample 
strip of a spotting type of steel was 
withdrawn slowly at an angle of 
45 degrees. Top side showed few 
spots whereas’ underside, which 
drained off its top layer of zinc 
more completely, showed spotting 
over its entire area. 


Diffusion Important 


Most important single factor af- 
fecting spotting was found to be 
type of steel employed. This does 
not necessarily mean steels of same 
analysis will have same _ spotting 
characteristics—as a matter of fact 
tests indicated wide variation be- 
tween various heats of identical an- 
alysis. The influencing factor is the 
rate of diffusion of zine into the 
steel. Samples which showed great- 
est amount of spotting also had the 
most zinc in their coatings, substan- 
tiating this statement. Thus appear- 
ance of spots, instead of indicating 
less zine, actually indicates more 
and so appearance of spangle on the 
surface is a poor criterion upon 
which to judge amount of zinc pres- 
ent. 

Tests made on samples of various 
steels of same size and galvanized 
under identical conditions resulted 
in variations from 1.040 to 1.322 
ounces of zinc deposited, increasing 
amounts of zinc being accompanied 
by increased spotting. This indi- 
cates not only considerable variation 
in diffusion rate but also substan- 
tiates the statement that diffusion 
is responsible for spotting. An- 
other set of tests gave deposits 


(Please turn to Page 61) 
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Automatic Unit 
Speeds Nut Tapping 


@ Waterbury Farrel Foundry & 
Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
has placed on the market an auto- 
matic nut tapping machine of a 
new design distinguished by the use 





of a stationary straight shank tap. 

Another feature is the mechanical 
device employed to grip and revolve 
the nut blank over the stationary 
tap at precisely the linear speed re- 


quired by the lead of the tap 
threads. It is said that the thread 
axis of the tap is absolutely normal 
to the face of the nut under all 
conditions, thus eliminating distor- 
tion. 

Among advantages of the ma- 
chine are high speed, precision, 
simplified construction and easy op- 
eration. After setting up for any 
particular job, operator simply 
clamps the tap in place and begins 
tapping; there is no _ preliminary 
stacking or loading the tap. In 
operation, the nut blanks gravitate 
from a hopper down a chute into 
line with the tap; they are then 
pushed automatically through a 
revolving head and into a driving 
jaw within the head, where each 
nut is held square with the tap and 
is screwed onto it as the head re- 
volves. Mechanically operated 
clamps engage and release alter- 
nately to permit the tapped nuts 
which accumulate on the shank to 
be intermittently carried toward a 
receptacle at the end of the ma- 
chine. 

The tapper is driven by a 2-horse- 
power motor, with switch-box and 
push-button control, and is equip- 
ped with automatic lubrication. 
Safety devices are provided to mini- 
mize tap breakage and _ prevent 
machine damage. 


Chucking Grinder 
Handles Small Parts 


@ Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa., has added to its line a new 
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3-inch type-C hydraulic chucking 
grinder designed to handle small 
parts that cannot be held between 
centers. 

Because of the wide variation in 
the characteristics of parts which 
might be ground on the machine, 
versatility has been stressed in its 
design. The work head of this 
grinder may be swiveled 90 degrees, 
and a variety of chucking and eject- 
ing features may be applied. Pos- 
sible uses of the unit include the 
grinding of small parts for sewing 
and business machines, and the 
outer raceways of small inner 
roller bearing rings. 

Operation of the grinder is de- 
termined somewhat by the nature 
of the part being ground. In most 
instances, however, the operator 
slips the part on the expanding col- 


let and pushes the control lever; 
then, automatically, the work is 
clamped, the wheel feeds in and 


grinding begins. When grinding is 
completed, the wheel base moves 
back and the work is unclamped and 
ejected from the expanding collet 
by solenoid operated fingers. 

Both the straight infeed mechan- 
ism and the wheel truing device on 





the machine are hydraulically op- 
erated; this feature, it is claimed, 
contributes to the accuracy and 
finish by virtue of its smooth move- 
ment. All electric control equipment 
is built into the machine, including 
an electrical timing device which 
regulates the length of the grinding 
cycle. 


Hacksaw Machine 
Simplifies Cutting 


@ Master Machine Co., 872 West 
North avenue, Chicago, has devel- 
oped a portable hacksaw machine in- 
corporating a new movement which 
automatically determines the exact 
pressure required to cut any degree 
of hardness in metals. This permits 
high speed operation without the 




















EQUIPMENT 


use of oil, grease or liquid at blade 
contact to prevent overheating. 








The cutting movement is said to 
be so smooth that chatter marks on 
metal are eliminated, and that tub- 
ing may be cut without bruising or 
tearing. The saw frame travels in 
fifteen inches of bearing and is 
guided at top and bottom by a steel 
bar passing through a bronze fork, 
thus eliminating cutting variance to 
less than one thousandth of an inch 

The machine will cut round o1 
square stock up to a 7-inch diameter, 
and 5-inch stock can be cut at a 45 
degree angle by a simple adjustment 
of the vise. Equipment consists of a 
’2-horsepower electric motor or a 
gasoline engine of similar power, 
and manual include one 
electric switch, one clutch handle 
and one vice handle. 


controls 


Die Head Cuts Taper 
Threads Automatically 


@ Eastern Machine Screw Corp., 


New Haven, Conn., has developed 
self-opening die 


a new head, de- 





signed to cut taper pipe threads on 
automatic screw machines where 
the die head rotates. 

works on the prin 


caused 


This head 


ciple whereby chasers are 








to recede at a definite rate so that 
the taper is definitely controlled, 
thus eliminating marks on _ the 
threads that ordinarily indicate the 
point where the die head opened. 
Tapering action in the new head 
is caused to function by a yoke or 
fork on the machine. 


Oil Heater Utilizes 
Recirculated Air 


@ Despatch Oven Co., 622 Ninth 
street, Minneapolis, has introduced 
a new direct oil-fired heater for new 
ovens and furnaces which may be 
also utilized in old ovens. 

The unit has a body constructed 
of heavy double steel walls, rein 
forced and heavily insulated. A 
high pressure blower and motor are 
provided so that operation after 
factory hours may be carried on 
with a minimum of expense. The 
burner used is an industrial reverse 
blast unit, selected for its high op- 
erating efficiency. It produces a 
flame which burns clean, without 
soot or carbon deposits, oil and air 
being properly atomized before en- 
tering combustion chamber. Prod- 
ucts of combustion enter the work- 
ing chamber of the oven or furnace. 
Air taken into the heater, as well as 
recirculated air is controlled by an 
adjustable damper system to meet 
operating conditions. 

The heater is made in all capaci- 
ties from 250,000 B.t.u.’s per unit 
to 2,000,000 B.t.u.’s per unit. 


Spot Welder 


Has One-Piece Frame 


@ Taylor-Winfield Corp., Warren, 
O., has placed on the market a 
foot-operated spot welder of im- 
proved design, featuring a one-piece 
welded steel frame. 

This construction reduces weight, 





eliminates the hazard of breakage 
in transportation and handling, and 
is generally more rugged than that 
of the previous frame utilized. 
Ruggedness is featured also in the 
contactor, which is capable of 
withstanding heavy overloads. All 
electric parts, except low voltage 
members, are fully enclosed, meet- 
ing safety requirements. 

Cptional features of the welder 
include water-cooled points and 
horns, T-welding fixtures and a 
wide assortment of special elec- 
trodes. 


Potentiometer 
Helps Field Checking 


@ Wheelco Instruments Co., 1933 
South Halsted street, Chicago, of- 
fers a specially designed portable 
potentiometer intended for use in 
field and !aboratory service. 
When used with thermocouples, 
this unit becomes a checking in- 
strument with greater precision 
than any direct-reading pyrometer, 
the manufacturer claims. It is 
standardized with a _ regulation 





standard cell, and is equipped with 
precision slide wires and multipliers. 
The galvanometer is of regulation 
dual taut suspension type, complete 
with lock and zero adjuster. Scales 
are obtainable calibrated in milli- 
volts or in degrees Fahr. or Cent., 
or both. 


Nonskid Flooring 
Prevents Accidents 
@ American Brake Shoe & Foundry 


Co., 230 Park avenue, New York, is 
marketing an improved type of non- 


slip safety metal for use on stair 


treads, ramps, industrial floors and 
platforms. This product, called 
Absco metal, is made by a special 


casting process in which electric 
furnace abrasive grains are applied 
to cast iron, bronze, aluminum or 
nickel silver. The grains protrude 
sufficiently above the surface to give 
a “bite” to the metal, which elimi- 
nates slip hazards. The nonslip 
properties of this metal are said 
to be unaffected by water, oil or 
other slippery substances. In addi- 
tion to its safety features, the manu- 
facturer claims for its product a 
strong resistance to rust and acid 
corrosion. 


Crane Fabricated 
Of Steel Angles 


@ Morse Mfg. Co., 400 South Frank- 
lin street, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
placed on the market a_ portable 
crane which can be utilized in lift- 
ing heavy drums and other equip- 
ment without exposing workmen to 
injuries. 

The crane is built to handle loads 
weighing 1000 pounds or more. It 
is made of steel angles braced at 
various points to provide the most 
strength. The unit weighs 150 
pounds and is equipped with casters 
so that it can be moved about. The 
crane has a base of 40 square inches 
and is 9% feet high. Material can 
be lifted more than 50 inches in the 
clear by means of a chain hoist and 
lifting hook. 


Removes Vapors 


@ Binks Mfg. Co., 3114 Carroll ave- 
nue, Chicago, has placed on the mar- 
ket an exhaust fan to remove vapors 
and odors, enabling operators to 
work with comfort and safety. 

Fan is furnished with a guard 
over a 5-bladed propeller. It can be 
easily installed in a window transom 
or other opening by mounting a 
wood or metal frame around it. Ex- 
plosion proof motors are furnished 
in various common specifications. 
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COPPER PLAYS ITS PART 
IN SMASHING THE ATOM 


Copper and its alloys play an important 
part in the construction of the new giant 
cyclotron—the ‘‘atom smasher’’—at the 
University of California, where Dr. Law- 
rence and his associates have already per- 
formed amazing feats of modern magic 
with the 85-ton cyclotron now in use. 

In the cyclotron the atoms are smashed 
by bombarding them into deuterons — 
nuclei of heavy hydrogen—traveling at 
terrific speed. Essentially, the device con- 
sists of a shallow vacuum chamber contain- 
ing two high-voltage electrodes and placed 
between the poles of a powerful magnet. 
The vacuum chamber is pumped out, and a 
rapidly alternating potential of 50,000 volts 
maintained between the two electrodes, 





Courtesy of University of California 





The vacuum chamber of a cyclotron, in which the 
deuterons are prepared for the bombardment of the 
atom. A new cyclotron, of greatly increased size, is 
under construction at the University of California. 


while a stream of electrons from a filament 
in the chamber ionizes the atoms of heavy 
hydrogen, converting them into deuterons. 
Under the combined effects of the attrac- 
tion of the electrodes and the powerful mag- 
netic field, the deuterons attain tremen- 
dous speed, gradually approaching the rim 
of the chamber. They are guided through a 
thin metal window out into the air, to strike 
whatever ‘‘target”’ may be in their path. 

Any one of the 92 chemical elements may 
be used as a target and it is found that 
most of these elements become strongly 
radioactive during the bombardment. In 
other words, they acquire the mysterious 
property, which -belongs only to radium 
and a few other rare elements, of expelling 
electrons with speeds close to that of light. 
For example, if table salt is bombarded by 
the deuterons, its sodium content is ren- 
dered radioactive, and the fast electrons 
may be detected individually by sensitive 
amplifiers. 

Ifa person drinks a solution of this radio- 








FREE CUTTING COPPER ALLOYS INCREASE 
AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE SPEEDS 





Economical Production Combined with High Corrosion Resistance 





The automatic screw machine 
cally a tool for high-speed quantity pro- 
duction of detail parts—depends for its 
effectiveness on the use of an alloy which 
permits the fastest operation consistent 
with the necessary physical properties in 
the finished product. Manufacturers of au- 
tomatic screw machine parts find in the 
free cutting copper alloys metals ideally 
suited to their purpose. 


specifi- 


‘‘Ledrite’’ Free Cutting Brass Rod 


From the standpoint of production speed, 





Microphotograph showing transverse section of 


Ledrite rod. 





active, but harmless salt, the paths of the 
individual atoms can be traced out by plac- 
ing the amplifier at various places near the 
body. It is as though each sodium atom 
which was imbibed had a “‘red tag”’ on it 
to distinguish it from all the others nor- 
mally present in the system. In addition 
to this use as “‘tracers’’, these new forms 
of matter have obvious clinical uses simi- 
lar to those of costly, natural radium. 

The cyclotron now under construction 
will use a 220-ton magnet, and will open 
to science even broader fields of investiga- 
tion. Tons of copper are being used in the 
construction of the device. Among the cop- 
per materials which are being used in the 
building of this epoch-making device are 
copper water tube of high conductivity, 
made from oxygen-free copper, for high fre- 
quency circuits and Bridgeport Duronze* 
bolts for holding the large copper field coils 
around the huge magnet poles. 








the most suitable of the copper alloys is the 
one designated as free cutting brass 
conforming to A.S.T.M. Specification 
B 16-29. Typical of these alloys is Ledrite* 


r¢ rd, 


Rod, developed by Bridgeport specifically 
for automatic screw machine work. Actual 
tests conducted on screw machines have 
demonstrated that 
Ledrite is superior to ordinary rods. 


the machinability of 


To the user of brass rod, an important 
consideration is the uniformity which he 
can expect in successive shipments. This 
quality at Bridgeport is safeguarded by 
using the electric furnace exclusively. 

Ledrite is manufactured in diameters up 
to 3 inches, and in round, square, or hexa- 
gonal shapes. The physical properties vary 
somewhat with the size. An average figure 
for tensile strength is 57,000 pounds per 
square inch; average elongation in 2 inches 
is about 25 per cent. 

For very severe service conditions, re- 
quiring extremely high mechanical strength 
or corrosion resistance, Duronze* III, an 
aluminum silicon bronze developed by 
Bridgeport, may be used for the manufac- 
ture of screw machine parts with highly 


satisfactory results. This alloy possesses 


(Continued on following page, column 2) 
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Duronze wood and metal screws, manufactured by 


" 
licensor), 


Reading Screw Co. (American Screw Co, 


using the new patented Phillips recessed head. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











This column lists items manufactured or 
developed by many different sources. Further 
information on any of these items may be 
obtained by writing the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, who will gladly refer readers to 
the manufacturer or other source. 


A collet feed-finger is designed to feed 
bar stock when it is important that surface 
scratching be eliminated. It is said to be espe- 
cially suitable for use on metal parts which 
are to be plated after machining. 


A slotting machine is claimed to be 
suitable for automatic operations on screw 
heads and similar parts. A band saw cuts a 
smooth, practically flat-bottomed slot in the 
screws, which are automatically hopper-fed, 
clamped, slotted, and ejected at high speed. 
The machine is easily adjusted for different 
sizes ol screws, 


An electric are saw is said to be suit- 
able for use on any non-ferrous metal, as well 
as on iron and steel. A low-voltage arc pre- 
cedes the cutting blade and heats the metal 
to a plastic condition, in which it is easily and 
smoothly cut by the saw blade. 


Transfer screws simplify the task of 
accurately locating the centers of threaded 
holes. The screws, which are made with center 
points, are placed in a completed piece. The 
piece in which the location of the holes is to 
be duplicated is then placed over the screws. 
A single blow on the new work clearly marks 
the exact position of the holes. 


An automatic threading machine car- 
ries out all operations from blank to finished 
nuts. Blanks are fed from hopper by gravity. 
Nuts‘and chips are delivered separately, the 
chips being washed away by cutting lubricant 
and collecting in a removable drain box. Nut 
blanks are delivered through a revolving head 
and onto the tap. After tapping, the nuts 
slide down a delivery chute. 


A new soldering unit is reported to be 
suitable for all types of soft soldering work. 
It is electrically operated, eliminating the 
necessity of using an open flame. The com- 
plete unit consists of a transformer and four 
soldering heads. Among the suggested appli- 
cations are the soldering of terminals and lugs 
and the sweating of copper tubing. 


Sisalin sections are recommended for 
the intermediate operations between polish- 
ing and buffing. They consist of sisal—a tough 
fibre—in mat form, interleaved with layers 
of muslin. They are suitable for use on brass, 
copper, and many other metals, and are said 
to be especially effective in removing minor 
imperfections from the metal. The composi- 
tion to be used varies with the metal and the 
type of finish desired. 


A portable plating unit is said to be 
especially suitable for small work. It can bx 
used for renewing plated surfaces and for 
similar minor operations. 


| 





FREE CUTTING ROD 
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unusually high resistance to corrosion, both 
from exposure to the elements and from 
the action of acids and other corrosive solu- 
tions. The tensile strength of Duronze III 
Rod varies from 85,000 pounds per square 
inch in the larger diameters to approxi- 
mately 100,000 pounds per square inch in 
the smaller sizes. 

Booklets describing Ledrite and Duronze 
may be obtained by writing to the Bridge- 
port Brass Company. 





Silicon Bronze Alloys Form 
Strong Castings 





Fabricators frequently find that certain 
shapes of parts can be produced most con- 
veniently and economically by the casting 
method. The alloys of copper, noted for 
the wide range of fabricating processes 
which can be applied to them, lend them- 
selves satisfactorily to this method of man- 
ufacture, provided due care is taken in the 
selection of the specific alloy used. 

Where strong, non-corrosive, non-mag- 
netic parts are required, certain of the sili- 
con bronze alloys may be used with marked 
success. Of the silicon bronze alloys manu- 
factured by Bridgeport, Duronze* II and 
III are particularly well adapted for cast- 
ing purposes. Sand castings made from 
Duronze II, when cast under the proper 
conditions, have a tensile strength of ap- 
proximately 40,000 pounds per square inch, 
and are sharp and clean. Such castings are 
frequently used in the manufacture of elec- 
trical equipment for outdoor service, mine 
machinery, and equipment for under- 
ground locations. 

When sand cast Duronze III attains a 
tensile strength of 60,000 to 70,000 pounds 
per square inch and an elongation in 2” and 
a reduction in area of approximately 25%. 
These figures are remarkably high for a 
non-ferrous alloy. Like the other silicon 
bronzes, Duronze III has a very high resist- 
ance to corrosion. 

Makers of castings are invited to confer 
with Bridgeport on the selection of the most 
suitable ingots for their specific purposes. 





BRASS TERMINOLOGY 


This ts the fourteenth of a series on the 
nomenclalure peculiar to the industry 
specializing in the making of brass, 
brenze and copper alloys. 





In placing orders, it is common practice 
in the industry today to observe the fol- 
lowing procedure: 

All gage numbers applying to orders for 
Brass, Bronze, Copper, Nickel Silver,Phos- 
phor Bronze and Duronze in the form of 
Sheets, Wire and Rodswill beinterpreted ac- 
cording tothe American or Brown& Sharpe’s 
standard, unless otherwise ordered. 

Custom has made Stubs’ or Birmingham 
Gage the standard for pricing Seamless 
Tubes and unless otherwise specified, gage 
numbers as applied to the thickness of 
Seamless Tubes will be interpreted accord- 
ing to that standard. 

The adoption of the Micrometer 
Caliper to determine the thickness of 
metal or the size of wire in decimal parts 
of an inch, and the abolition of all gage 
numbers when ordering, is strongly 
recommended. This will prevent confu- 
sion, expense and lost time. 

When ordering Seamless Tubes, state 
whether the diameter is ‘‘inside’’ or 
‘‘outside,’’ otherwise it will be con- 
sidered that outside measurements are 
required. 


Anneals and Tempers 


All of the materials before named are 
produced annealed to various degrees of 
softness and rolled or drawn to various 
tempers, to meet special requirements. 

The character of either the anneal or the 
temper should always be specified, but in 
the absence of any instructions, Sheet 
Brass will be shipped annealed suitable for 
drawing. The tempers commonly ordered 
for Sheet Brass are ‘‘half-hard,” “‘hard’”’ 
and “‘spring.”’ 

Wire and Rods will be shipped ‘‘com- 
mercially hard’’ unless otherwise ordered. 

Nickel Silver Wire is commonly sup- 
plied annealed. 

Seamless Tubes will be shipped ‘‘semi- 
annealed,”’ with the following exceptions: 

Commercial Bronze, Copper, Phosphor 
Bronze, Duronze and other special tubes 
where the requirements are known. 

It will be of great assistance in execut- 
ing orders for tubes, if it is particularly 
mentioned when stock is required for bend- 
ing, coiling or flanging. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS—Brass, 
bronec, copper, Duronze,* for stamp- 
ing, deep drawing, forming and spin- 
ning. 
CONDENSER, 
CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES — For 
steam surface condensers, heat ex- 
changers; oil refineries, and process 
industries. 


sengrer 


HEAT EX- 


*Trade-name. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


PHONO-ELECTRIC* 
High-strength 
wire and cable. 
WELDING ROD 
iron and steel, 
silicon bronze tanks. 
LEDRITE* ROD 
ing automatic screw ma- 
chine products. 


ALLOYS— 
trolley, mes- TINGS 


derground piping. 


bronze 


For repairing cast 
fabricating an 
BRASS 


—" 


Established 1865 


For mak- 


heating, un- 


DURONZE ALLOYS-—Higch-strength 
silicon bronzes for corrosion- 
resistant connectors, marine 
hardware; liot rolled sheets 
for tanks, boilers, heaters, 
flues, ducts, flashings. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
COPPER WATER TUBE AND FIT- 


For plumbing, 


BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
WIRE—For cap and machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 

FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT.— 
Engineering staff, special equipment 
for making parts or complete items. 
BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
*“Plumrite’* for plumbing, under- 
ground and industrial services. 




















Galvanizing Quality 


(Concluded from Page 56) 
ranging from 1.153 to 2,360 ounces 
of zine per square foot, accom- 
panied by no spots and bright dis- 
tinct spangle for the light deposit 
compared to small network spots, 
prominently streaked, with spangle 
barely discernible for the heavy de- 
posit. 

Tests indicated that neither phos- 
phorus nor carbon content had any 
particularly significant connection 
with spotting. 

To check for effect of pickling 
upon spotting characteristics, 
pickled and nonpickled samples of 
various steels were galvanized un- 
der identical conditions and_indi- 
cated that spotting steels retain their 
spotting tendencies regardless of 
whether or not they have been 
pickled in acid. However, degree 
of spotting was increased by pick- 
ling. Maximum effect on spotting 
was attained in a relatively short 
time as over pickling had little or 
no added effect. Results indicate 
pickling only intensifies the spot- 
ting or nonspotting qualities of the 
steel. A commercial inhibiter was 
used in the pickling tanks during 
tests. 


Ascertain Differences 


Metallographic studies were made 
to ascertain structural differences, 
if any, between the spotting and the 
nonspotting steels. Tests were 
made from samples differing only 
in grain size as obtained by use 
of varying temperatures in the final 
rolling operation. With identical 
galvanizing procedure, results ob- 
tained indicated increase in grain 
size was accompanied by decreased 
spotting tendencies. 

Microscopic studies revealed 
marked differences in microstruc- 
ture between spotting and nonspot- 
ting types of steels. Nonspotting 
steels were characterized by ex- 
tremely large grain with some 
slight abnormality. Spotting types 
had a much smaller grain size with 
a carbide structure ranging from 
normal to slightly abnormal. Thus 
grain size is the important factor, 
not normality. 

Hydrogen in the steel in some 
form or other seems to accelerate 
the alloying action of zinc with 
the steel, increasing spotting ten- 
dencies. This is confined to a par- 
ticular class of inherently spotting 
steels, however, and is not common 
to all steels. 

In seeking to account for 
varying spotting characteris- 
tics of steels of the same 
class, it was found that ratio of 
scrap to pig iron when charging the 
furnace had much to do with spot- 
ting characteristics. Tests substan- 
tiated previous results by showing 
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‘oarse-grained abnormal steels with 
a high dissolved oxygen content to 
be nonspotting compared to finer 
grained, norma] steels with less dis- 
solved oxygen. Thus the spotting 
tendency for any particular steel 
can be predicted from data relating 
to its manufacture and final analy- 
sis. 


Drive Grouping Essential 
(Concluded from Page 47) 


and the second stands respectively. 

The two chains and sprocket re- 
ductions are identical, 91 to 61 teeth, 
with surface speeds of 569 and 850 
feet per minute for roll speeds of 
25 and 37.3 revolutions per minute 
on the first and second stands re- 
spectively. The third stand operates 
at 55.7 revolutions per minute from 
the belted drive. The chains are de- 
signed to transmit an average of 
625 (1857 peak) horsepower on the 
second stand and 310 (940 peak) 
horsepower on the first stand. 

The drives are enclosed in dust 
tight casings and lubricated by 
means of a small centrifugal pump 
in each casing. Oil is pumped from 
a reservoir in the casing to a per- 
forated pipe which sprays the teeth 





covering the full width of the chain. 

A recent inspection showed no 
wear on the chain teeth and slight 
wear on the sprocket teeth although 
the drives have been in service since 
1930 without repairs. Cleanliness 
and proper lubrication appear to be 
the secret of the good service. 

This installation, in addition to 
saving space, is a good example of 
a well-planned group drive of high 
horsepower rating. As the peak 
loads do not come on all the three 
roughing rolls and the _ finishing 
stands at the same time, a single 
motor of much lower total rating 
can handle the peaks in succession 
than if each stand were driven by 
its individual motor. This reduces 
the cost of installation, and provides 
a better average load on the imotor. 


+ 


Adds New Electrode 


@ Page Steel & Wire division, Ame} 
ican Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Mones 
sen, Pa., announces a new welding 
electrode called Page Hi-Tensile G. 
It is recommended for flat and posi 
tioned fillet as well as general flat 
welding. Of the shielded-are type, 
it is suitable for use with either di- 
rect or alternating current. 





‘Little Fellows’’ 





in the Parade of Die Castings 


@ These tiny parts for a variety of products are die cast in zinc alloy to complex 
finished forms. Presenting sharp contrast to massive die castings, such as 
automobile radiator grilles, they nevertheless constitute a growing and im- 
portant production. The parts illustrated range from a 4-grain stem guard 
for a pocket watch to a serrated dog duplicated 19 times in a popular radio 
tuning device. One part no longer than a safety match carries 18 piano wire 
inserts and is a vital element in an accounting machine. Collar buttons, 
stops, type and number wheels, surgical instrument fittings, and electrical 


plug ferrules, are among other items shown. 


Housings and frames for delicate 


mechanisms can be die cast with such a variety of contour that nerve-wracking 
assembly is made easy. Photo courtesy New Jersey Zinc Co. 









Conveyor Carriers 
(Concluded from Page 43) 


at a different position to operate its 
particular set of switches and hop- 
per dump mechanisms. 

Use of the carrier to dispose of 
scrap not only eliminates all scrap- 
handling trucks but leaves workers 
free for actual production opera- 
tions as the equipment thus auto- 
matically disposes of all scrap. 
Amount of work which would be in- 
volved in handling scrap by usual 
methods would be enormous as more 
than 18,000 pounds of sheet steel 
scrap, 2770 pounds of punchings and 
8310 pounds of cast iron borings, 
totaling 29,080 pounds, are handled 
each day by the conveyor carriers. 

In making a million clutches over 
a year’s time, which is production 
scheduled for this plant, over 5,817,- 
000 pounds of scrap will be handled. 
Since the trolley conveyor auto- 
matically disposes of all of this ma- 
terial it is not necessary to provide 
space around machines to collect 
scrap nor to provide aisles for 
trucks with accompanying addi- 
tional floor space that would be re- 
quired. Entire production line as 
now set up utilizes 30,000 square 
feet of floor space. It is estimated 
usual methods of handling scrap 
would necessitate 38,000 square feet, 
the additional space requiring a 
larger investment in housing facili- 
ties. 


Received in Gondolas 


Sheet steel is received in gondola 
freight cars on a depressed siding or 
by truck and unloaded by jib crane 
using special grabs and _ electric 
hoists. From here it goes to punch 


MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


presses, two of which are shown in 
Fig. 1. Two types of sheet steel are 
used, SAE 1010 hot-rolled steel for 
cover and SAE 1080 steel stock for 
spring plates. The flat spring which 
operates the clutch mechanism is 
made from spring steel in the shape 
of a circle about 9 inches in diam- 
eter with a central hole and 18 
radial fingers running in from an 
0.8-inch rim around the edge. These 
are cut out on large 350-ton blanking 
press shown in Fig. 1. 


Blanked Out 


In this first operation the piece 
is blanked out and 18 small holes 
and a center hole pierced. Scrap 
cutters break up scrap which is 
pushed out back of press. Slugs fall 
through underneath. Scrap is placed 
into the hopper by short belt con- 
veyors and is dumped automatical- 
ly into scrap buckets on trolley con- 
veyor. Strip is stacked in front of 
press and fed from front to back of 
press on a roller conveyor. Operator 
removes piece from front of press 
and places it on a double width 
roller conveyor which serves as a 
bank ahead of the flattening fur- 
nace. This furnace serves two pur- 
poses: Heat straightens disks for 
grinding, and the low anneal pro- 
duced results in uniform control of 
hardness for subsequent operations 
prior to heat treatment. 

This furnace is rather unique in 
that the disks are stacked on edge 
in special fixtures and held under 
a pressure of 1000 pounds per square 
inch while going through the fur- 
nace. Temperature of 1175 degrees 
Fahr. is used and it takes six hours 
for the work to go through the fur- 
nace. During four hours the work 
is at heat. The mill hardness on 
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disks before treatment ranges from 
25 to 35 Rockwell C. After treat- 
ment the range in hardness is be- 
tween 23 to 26 Rockwell C. 


This special flattening furnace, 
shown in Fig. 6, has two hydraulic 
cylinders, one at each end of the fur- 
nace. Pressure is produced by these 
two cylinders working against each 
other. The cylinders are hand oper- 
ated for loading and unloading the 
special fixtures containing the treat- 
ed disks. Work is loaded as shown 
in Fig. 6 using a monorail and elec- 
tric hoist to lift the disks which are 
stacked on special fixtures. All fur- 
naces used employ gas for fuel. 


From flattening furnace, pieces 
are placed on a roller conveyor, 
rolled by gravity to grinding opera- 
tion where both sides are ground 
so thickness is between 0.105 and 
0.107-inch. Pieces then go on second 
shelf of the trolley conveyor. 


At a testing machine each piece 
is removed and gaged for thickness. 
Rejects are returned to the grinder 
by a gravity metal chute. From test- 
ing machine pieces are placed on 
third shelf of trolley conveyor. At 
one of the large punch presses the 
disks are taken from the third 
shelf and slots formed from each 
of the 18 holes to the large center 
hole forming 18 fingers. This is done 
in two operations, 9 slots at a time. 


Piece then is placed on fourth 
shelf of trolley conveyor from 
which it is removed at another 
punch press and coined. From here 
it is placed back on the fifth shelf 
of the trolley conveyor which takes 
it to another press where it receives 
a conical forming operation. Then it 
is placed on a roller hearth con- 
veyor and fed through the harden- 
ing furnace. 


(Part II Next Week) 


+ 


A Way to Reduce 
Manufacturing Costs 
(Concluded from Page 37) 


ter than those we are using. This 
enables us to keep up with the 
march of new and improved equip- 
ment constantly being developed. 


Hardness-Testing Manual 


@ Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co., 
Van Wyck avenue and Carl street, 
Jamaica, N. Y., has issued a publi- 
cation, “Shore Scleroscope and Its 
Application to the Arts.” In addi- 
tion to describing hardness testing 
procedure, much information is giv- 
en on various types of tool steels, 
their heat treatment, application 
and use in cutting work. Cementa- 
tion and case hardening also are 
discussed. 


STEEL 





a ke, rR me. 











New Basing Points 
Change Relations; 


Scrap up Again 


@ UNTIL uncertainties connected with the radical 
changes in prices and pricing methods now being put 
into effect can be cleared little effect on buying will 
follow the heavy cuts in prices of steel products and 
pig iron. 

Not only have prices been reduced $4 per ton on 
pig iron and $3 to $7 and even more on finished steel 
products, but the geography of the steel industry is 
undergoing changes following establishment of new 
basing points and elimination of differentials former- 
ly existing. Steel users have not had time to read- 
just to the new conditions and, in fact, in many cases 
do net know from what producing center they will 
be able to obtain the best price and delivery. 

As a result of the multiple changes going into ef- 
fect, except for urgently needed material buying has 
been at a standstill. In some cases orders have been 
placed subject to pricing later, when the situation 
clears. 

Whether increased buying will be felt within a 
short time as a result of the new low prices is not 
now apparent. Some observers believe now that re- 
ductions have been made, the restraint evident for 
several weeks in expectation of a cut in prices may 
release some pent-up tonnage. Depletion of inventories 
is another factor that may bring better orders. Added 
to these general considerations is the probability of 
automotive demand increasing shortly and some influx 
of orders as a result of government spending. 

Building industries are showing some important ton- 
nages, 2700 tons being placed for the General Motors 
building at the New York world’s fair and 10,699 tons 
has been closed by the United States engineer at San 
Francisco for work in California. One order for 7721 
tons of reinforcing bars has been placed by the same 
agency. Tunnel.work at New York requires 5250 tons, 
bids July 19. 

A few scattering orders for cars and locomotives 
and one lot of 500 tons of rails have been the only 
contributions by railroads. Some tonnage is expected 
trom the Pennsylvania railroad for its car and locomo- 
tive program, but this is not been pushed actively. 

Steel mill operations last week showed little varia- 
tion in most centers and the national rate remained 
unchanged at 28 per cent. Chicago gained 2.5 points 
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Market Awaits Result 
Of Lower Price Level 
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to 27 per cent, New England 8 points to 23 and Cin- 
cinnati 14 points to 28. Pittsburgh lost 2 points to 
23 per cent, Youngstown 4 points to 28 and St. Louis 
3 points to 33.3. There was no change at Wheeling 
38, Eastern Pennsylvania 27, Cleveland 23, Buffalo 28, 
Birmingham 42 and Detroit 29. The holiday Monday 
will cut production considerably and the rate this week 
is expected to be several points lower. 

Pig iron production in June lost 13.5 per cent in 
daily average and 16.3 per cent in tonnage. The daily 
rate was 35,186 gross tons, the lowest since December, 
1934, compared with 40,675 tons in May. Total ton- 
nage produced in June was 1,055,597 tons, compared 
with 1,260,937 tons in May. First six months cumula- 
tive tonnage this year is 7,925,948 tons, compared with 
19,771,335 tons in the corresponding period of 1937, 
a loss of 60 per cent. At the end of June 65 
furnace stacks were in operation, compared with 73 
in May. 

Steadily advancing of 
at the same time finished steel and pig iron are be- 
ing marked down furnishes a sharp increase in the 
composite price of scrap at the same time the other 
two composites dip considerably. The composite of 
scrap grades advanced 70 cents, to $12.16 per ton, the 





blast 


prices steelmaking scrap 


second consecutive rise after a long period of decline. 
The finished steel composite is $57.20, which is $4.50 
below the $61.70 at which it remained stationary for 
many months. The iron and steel con- 
taining both rising scrap and falling finished steel com- 
ponents, is at $36.29, a loss of $2.22 from the preced- 
ing week. 

Automobile production last week was 40,945 cars, 
almost exactly even with the 40,918 turned out the 
preceding week. General Motors 16,900, com- 


composite, 


made 


pared with 16,950; Chrysler 5945, compared with 6095; 
Ford 12,810, a drop from 13,810; other makers made 
9290 against 4063 the preceding week. 

Downward trend in steel and iron imports continued 
in May, following the small upturn in April. 
shipments 


May 


were 20,419 tons, tons in April. 


some 
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July 2 

Iron and Steel $36.29 

Finished Steel 57.20 

Steelworks Scrap 12.16 

fron and Steel Composite: 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip 
not strip, nails, tin plate, pipe 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


June 25 P 
$38.51 
61.40 
11.46 
Pig iron, scrap, 
and cast iron pipe at 
Steelworks Scrap 


Composite: 


June 18 

$38.38 
61.40 
10.63 


One Three 
Month Ago 


June, 1938 April, 1938 


$38.41 $38.61 
61.55 61.70 
10.89 12.30 


centers. Finished Steel 


Months Ago 


Composite: 
melting steel and compressed sheets. 


Five 
Years Ago 
July, 1933 


One 
Year Ago 
July, 1937 


$40.03 $29.67 
61.70 47.20 
18.51 10.66 


billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
represen cative 
- Heavy 


Plates, shapes, bars, 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Pittsburgh 


Stee bars, 

Steel bars, Chicago 

Steel bars, Philadelphia 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind 


Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 


Shapes 


Shapes 

Shapes, Chicago 

rank plates, Pittsburgh 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 
rank plates, Chicago 


Sheets, hot rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot rolled, Chicago 


cold-rolled, Chicago 


Sheets 


Sheets, No. 24, galv., Gary 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


July 2, June April 
1938 1938 1938 
2.25 2.45¢ 2 45¢ 
2.25 2.40 2.50 
at 2.47 2.765 
2.85 2.35 2.80 
10 2.20 2.20 
2.215 2.403 2.465 
2.10 2.0 2.30 
2.10 2.25 .25 
2.295 2.445 2.445 
2.10 2.25 2.30 
2.15 2.40 2.40 
3.20 3.45 3.45 
3.50 3.75 3.80 
2.15 2.40 2.50 
3.20 3.20 3.25 
3.50 3.80 3.90 
2.60 2.90 2.90 

$5.35 $5.25 $5.35 
2.45 Zio Zlo 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 
Wire rods, No. 5 to inch, Pitts 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 
Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 
Gary 2.151 
Chicago, delivered 2.18¢ 
Cleveland .10¢ 
Detroit, del 2.20¢ 
New York, del 3% 
Philadelphia, del ».32c 
St. Louis, del ) 33¢ 
Granite City, Ill .30¢ 
Pac. base pts. f.0.b. cars, 

dock 2.751 
Galvanized No, 24 
Pittsburgh 3 50 
Gary 3. 50¢ 
Chicago, delivered 3.53 
Cleveland 3.50« 
Philadelphia, del 3. 97¢ 
New York, delivered 1.01¢ 
Birmingham 3. 50K 
St. Louis, del. 3. 88« 
Granite City, Ill. 3. 85¢ 

Pac. base pts. f.0.b. cars, 
dock . 4.25¢ 
Tin Mill Black No. 28 
: 3.30¢ 


Pittsburgh 

Gary 

St. Louis, delivered 
Granite City, Il. 


Cold Rolled 
Pittsburgh : 3,20 
Gary 3.20¢ 

3 DOK 


Cleveland 
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$34.00 $37.00 $37.00 
34.00 37.00 37.00 
34.00 37.00 37.00 
13.00 17.00 17.00 


Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, del. 
New York, del. 
St. Louis, del. 
Granite City, Il. 


July 
1937 


$37.00 
37.00 
37.00 
47.00 


3.30¢ 
3.32c 
3.36¢c 
3.23¢ 
3.20c 


Pac. base pts. f.o.b. cars, 


dock, 


3.60c 


Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 


Pittsburgh 


3.95¢ 
3.95¢ 


No. 20 
3.35¢ 
3.35c 


Gary 
Enameling Sheets 
No. 10 
Pittsburgh 2.75¢ 
Gary 2.75¢C 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85¢ 


3.45¢ 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. 


Chrome-Nickel 

No. 302 

SI an aa is Bie ee 24.00 
Plates .. 27.00 
Sheets 34.00 
Hot strip 21.50 
Cold strip 28.00 


No, 304 
25.00 
29.00 
36.00 
23.50 
30.00 


Straight Chromes 


No. No. No. No. 

410 4380 442 446 
Bars .18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 
Plates .21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 
Sheets . .26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 
Basic, Valley 
Basic, eastern, 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 
Southern No, 2, Birmingham 
Southern No. 2, del. 


Malleable Valley 
Malleable, Chicago 


Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 


Gray forge, del Pittsburgh 


Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 


Scrap 

Heavy melting steel, 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 


Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


Coke 


Connellsville, 
Connellsville, 


furnace, ovens 
foundry, ovens 


Chicago, by-product foundry, del 


cars. 
Steel Plate 
Pittsburgh 2.10¢ 
New York, del. 2.40¢ 


Philadelphia, del. ......2.29%c 


Boston, delivered 2.53¢ 
Buffalo, delivered 2.34%¢c 
Chicago or Gary 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.10¢ 
Birmingham 2.10¢ 
Coatesville, base 2.35¢c 
Sparrows Pt., base 2.35¢ 
St. Louis, delivered 2.39¢ 
Gulf ports .... aka ee 
Pacific basing points, f.o.b. 

BOTS GOOCH ..45 shana l 2.70c 

Do. floor plates 4.05¢c 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Gary base, 10 cents higher 


Tin plate, coke (base 
box) Pittsburgh ...... $5.35 
Mfg. terne plate, 
gtnt lool, ae 4.65¢c 
Oy eS ee 4.75c 
Granite City 4.85¢c 


Standard Shapes 


Pittsburgh : 2.10¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.21¢ 
New York, del. R2ic 


del., Philadelphia 


Cincinnati 
No. 2X eastern, del. Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Pa. 


METALS 


July 2, June April July 
1938 1938 1938 1937 

$21.34 $25.34 $25.30 $25.26 
19.50 23.00 Za00 23.50 
21.34 24.69 25.34 25.26 
21.21 20.21 2.2L Zora 
20.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
16.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
19.89 23.89 23.89 23.69 
a Bei by) 25.465 26.215 26.135 
20.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
20.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
28.34 30.34 30.34 30.34 
20.17 24.37 2437 24i7 
0 a a 107.77 107.77 107.29 


$13.25 $11.40 $12.70 $19.40 
11.25 USTo 2G 16.55 
11.25 10.25 11.45 Ay iP bo 
16.75 14.90 15:25 20.30 
14.25 13.50 is Be bv) 20.20 
$3.75 $3.90 $4.25 $4.50 
5.00 5.05 7 5.30 
11,00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Boston, delivered 2 4lc 
Bethlehem .10¢ 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, del. 31 
Buffalo 2.10c 


Gulf ports ina . 2.45C 


Birmingham 2.101 
St. Louis, del. 391 
Pacific coast basing pts., 
f.o.b. cars dock . P 2.70¢c 
Bars 
Soft Steel 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh .... Kosa e. See 
Chicago or Gary 2.25C 
Duluth 2.40¢ 
Birmingham 2.25C 
Cleveland 2.25¢ 
Buffalo Meehan: a 2.25¢ 
Detroit, delivered . aeeaoe 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.67%¢c 
Boston, delivered ects eee 
New York, del. oe ke! 
Guif ports ..... 2.60¢ 


Pacific coast basing pts., 

£.0.0.-Cara; GGCK...... 2S 
Rail Steel 

To Manufacturing Trade 


Pittsburgh 2.30¢c 
Chicago or Gary 2.35¢c 
Detroit, delivered 2.40c 
Cleveland 2.35c 


Moline, Ill. 2.30C 


STEEL 




















Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.37 4c 
BirMIMm@nGM «2.266 5.00. 2.45c¢ 
SED SOE su vae <0 0 8. 2.70¢ 
Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 2.35¢c 
SE ee ee 2.40c 
Philadelphia me 2.47¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined. e 50- 8.00c 
seiaihinesteaee 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


POUBOUTE: inc wc cidesscs 2.05c 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young., 

SO eee op re 2.05¢ 
Oo | A area 2.40¢ 
Pacific eoast ports, f.0.b. 

cg ee ee 2.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.22c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh ... . 205C 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young.. 2.10¢ 
CRE REIS oe ates. e ancae'eiel 2.25¢ 


Wire Products 


Prices apply to mixed carloads, 
base; less carloads subject to 
quantity extras. 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Chgo., 100 lb. keg 
Standard wire nails .... $2.45 
Cement coated nails .... $2.45 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples 
Galv. fence staples ..... 

Barbed wire, galv. 
Annealed fence wire 
Galv. fence wire........ 
Woven wire fencing (base 


3.15¢ 
3.40¢ 
3.20¢ 
2.95¢c 
Si3nc 


dae COLE): |. x. d.0asce $67.00 
Single loop bale ties, 
(base C. L. column).. . . $56.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 


Base, Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago 
Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ........ 2.65¢ 


TITS WITS on ssc cpeae « 3.20¢ 
Cut nails, C. L. Pitts. 
(10% disc. on all extras) 


Cold-Finished Car- 
bon Bars, meer’ 


$3.60 


Pittsburgh 2.70¢c 
SE SSS ss ayo 0's wets 2.70c 
Gary, Ind. .. ; 2.70¢ 
PEE cid Seek aan, eee 
a, ra 2.70¢c 
a ere er 2.70¢ 


Subject to quantity deduc- 
tions and extras. List dated 
Aug. 26, 1935; revised Oct. 1, 
1936, June 29, 1938. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 


ton, Bethlehem ....... 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 

S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E, Diff. 
re 0.35 aN. acs as 0.70 
| 0.75 S200. 6 ese 1.35 
MEO. suas 1.55 SE 3.80 
re 2.25 3400...... 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo........ 0.55 


4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 


oN: SRS aes Pere are 1.10 
Ut eS | to: 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats....... 0.15 
oe UE aa oe 1.20 
Gio SOTiNne TAS. .... 00.0000. 0.85 
ee Oe oo Ee nee 1.50 
Carbon SE a ere 0.85 
Beeo BOLING TA... +5005 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 

Piling 

ey 2.40¢c 


Chicago, Buffalo ....... 2.40c 
Gulf and Pac. coast ports 2.85c 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 25 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}-in. 


Pe iie Dilys: 2.15¢ 
Chicago or Gary ..... 2.15c 
Birmingham base ..... 2.15c 
SICCTONE, GOR, sc aweccse, Bawe 
Philadelphia, del. .... 2.58¢ 
New York, del. ...... 2.61c 
Cooperage hoop, 
PIMBOUren ...cciuces. B25 
oo ee ee 2.25¢ 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
vin, eee eae 2.95¢ 
Detroit, del. eer 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass. 3.30¢ 
Cleve. Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50... 3.10c 3.30¢ 
0.51—0.75... 4.45¢ 4.65c 
0.76—1.00... 6.30c 6.50¢c 
Over 1.00... 8.50¢c 8.70c 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve. es 3.25¢ 
Worcester .... 3.65¢ 


Lamp stock up 10 ee 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill $42.50 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. ooo 0 ee O=G0.00 
Light rails, billet aual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality 42.00 
Angle bars, billet, mills 2.80c 
Do., axle steel 2.35c 
Spikes, R. R. base .. 3.35¢e 
Track bolts, base .. 4.35¢c 
Car axles forged, Pitts.. 
Chgo., B’ham. 3.15¢ 
Tie plates, base $46.00 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
20 lbs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% up; 
full containers additional 10%. 

Carriage and Machine 
% x 6and smaller...... 65-5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in.. . .60-10 off 
Do. 1% and larger... .60-5 off 


Tee TRE bin a at 6 See 0 ao 50 off 
Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts at- 

tached 70 off; in packages 


with nuts separate 70-10 off; 
in bulk 80 off on 15,000 of 
3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 

Step bolts . .50-10-5 off 
Elevator bolts .50-10-5 off 
Plow Bolts 
All sizes ee AN .65-5 off 

Nuts 


Semifinished hex.; %-in. 
and smaller. ........ 60-10 off 


Do., »% to 1-inch......60-5 off 


0. OVE" JANE. «....0.655 60 off 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
NNR het ek aie x 50-10 off 


Upset, 1-in., smaller ...70-5 off 
Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller ....80-5 off 
Headless set screws...... 75 off 
Rivets, Washers 
Structural, Pittsburgh, 

o: s\n 3.60c 
Structural, Chicago 3.70c 
ys-inch and_— smaller, 

rices., Cnt. Cleve: ..... 65-5 off 


Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila. to jobbers 
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and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 
Do., less carloads, 5 


kegs or more, no dis- 


count on any extras $3.90 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras $4.05 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 





Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
ae , Pa 63% 54 
. ee : 66% 58 
1—3... 5 vay <LG 60 14 
Iron 
% 26 i) 
on SA mene ae 30 14 
1% 34 16% 
2 ; ses. GO% 16 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 61 52 
2 3 64 7 
32 6 66 57 4 
7 and & 65 55 4 
9 and 10 64 55 
11 and 12 63 54 
Iron 
z 26% 10 
91 3 27 12 % 
4 29% 16 
4144—8 28% 15 
12 were... sae 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld... 671 
2, lap weld 60 
2% to 3, lap weld 63 
31 to 6, lap weld 65 
7 and &, lap weld 64 
10-inch lap weld 63 
12-inch, lap weld. eee OB 
Iron 
BIk. Galv 
% butt weld ; 25 7 
1 and1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld 33 15% 
2 butt weld 32 % 15 
1% lap weld 23% 7 
2 lap weld cecee 6a 9 


2% to3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld 0:5 ae 
4% to 8 lap weld.. 27% 14 
9to12 lap weld .. 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Weld 


Char- 

coal 

Sizes Steel Iron 
1%” OD x 13 Ga..$10.45 $23.71 
1%” OD x 13 Ga.. 11.89 22.93 
2° OD x 13 Ga.... 13.31 19.35 
2” OD x 11 Ga.... 15.49 23.36 
2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 14.82 21.68 
2%” OD x 11 Ga.. 17.88 26.02 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 17.82 26.57 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 18.86 29.00 
eo OD =< 12 Ga.... 10.75 31.36 
3%” OD x 11 Ga.. 24.89 39.81 
4” OD x 10 Ga.... 30.81 49.90 
5” OD x 9 Ga..... 47.57 73.93 

o Ob = T Ga:.... Tao 
Seamless 

Hot Cold 

Rolled Drawn 

’ OD x 13 Ga.....$ 8.41 $ 9.46 
1%” OD x 13 Ga.. 9.96 7.93 
: 4 * OD x 18 Ga... 11,00 12.38 
1%” OD x 18 Ga.. 12.51 14.09 
2” OD x 13 Ga.... 14.02 15.78 
2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 15.63 17.60 
2%" OD x 12 Ga.. 17.21 19.37 








2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 18.89 21.22 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 19.98 22.49 
3” OD x 12 Ga. 20.97 23.60 
4%” OD x 10 Ga.. 40.15 45.19 

6” OD x 11 Ga.. 26.47 29.79 
4” OD x 10 Ga. 32.83 36.94 
5” OD x 9 Ga. 50.38 56.71 


6” OD x 7 Ga. 77.35 87.07 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm $43.00 
j-in., Birmingham 16.00 
4-in., Chicago 53.80 
6 to 24-in., Chicago 50.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 16.00 

Do., 4-in. 19.00 


Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
Rerolling Quality 


4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., Buf- 
falo, Young., Birm $34.00 
Philadelphia 36.50 
Duluth 39.00 
Forging Quality Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 
Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo 10.00 
Forging, Duluth 45.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago 34.00 
Slabs 
Pitts., Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown 34.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago 
No. 5 to -inch inel. 13.00 
Do., over ,®, to 47-in. incl. 48.00 
Anderson, Youngstown, up $1; 
Worcester up $2; Birmingham 
up $a; Galveston up $6; 
Pacific coast up $9 
Skelp 
Pitts.. Chi., Young., Buff., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90¢ 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur. $3.75 
Sonnellsville, fdry. 1.75- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 


New River fdry. 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur. 4.50- 4.75 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del. 10.88-11.35 
Chi., ov., outside del. 10.25 
Chicago, del 11.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.00 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens 7.00 
Indianapolis, del. LU.ou 
Cincinnati, del. 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.05 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. 11.10 
Philadelphia, del. 10.65 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., frt. all. East of 
Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 16.00c 
Toluol, two degree.. 22.00c 
Solvent naphtha 26.00c 
Industrial xylol ; 26.00¢c 
Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums) 16.25¢ 
Do. (450 lbs.) 15.25¢ 


Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 6.75¢c 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. oven or port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.50 
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Pig Iron 


Delivered prices include switching charges only as _ noted. 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25 sil.; 50e diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 

No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 

Bethlehem, Pa. ...$21.00 $21.50 $20.50 $22.00 

Birdsboro, Pa. : 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 

Birmingham, Ala.t 16.38 i 15.38 21.00 

Buffalo 20.00 20.50 19.00 21.00 

Chicago 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 

Cleveland 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 

Detroit 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 

Duluth . 20.50 20.50 re 21.00 

Erie, Pa 20.00 20.50 19.50 21.00 

Everett, Mass. 21.75 22.25 21.25 22.75 

Granite City, Ill 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 

Hamilton, O. 20,00 20.00 19.50 Lae Ae 

Neville Island, Pa. . 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 

Provo, Utah 18.00 babs nie pata hs 

Sharpsville, Pa. ‘ 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 

Sparrow’s Point, Md. 21.00 ae 20.50 ones 

Swedeland, Pa. 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 

Toledo, O. 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 

Youngstown, O. 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 

tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 
or higher. 

Delivered from Basing Points: 

Akron, O., from Cleveland 11.39 21.39 20.89 21.89 

Baltimore from Birmingham 21.78 20.66 

Boston from Birmingham 21.87 i sage eihals 

Boston from Everett, Mass. 22.25 22.75 21.75 23.25 

Boston from Buffalo so eo 22.75 21.75 23.25 

Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 23.50 24.00 Pai is Peis 

Canton, O., from Cleveland 21.39 21.39 20.89 21.89 

Chicago from Birmingham +20.22 hats * vine cies 

Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 20.44 21.11 20.78 

Cincinnati from Birmingham 20.06 19.06 

Cleveland from Birmingham 20.32 ca 19.82 saiere 

Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 21.94 21.94 21.44 21.44 

Milwaukee from Chicago 21.10 21.10 20.60 21.10 


Mich., from 
Detroit 


Muskegon, 

Toledo or 
Newark, N. J., 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem 
Philadelphia from 


from Birmingham 22 


Birmingham. . 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 


Chicago, 


23.19 23.19 22.69 23.69 
2.15 : 

2253 23.03 A 

21.46 cae 20.96 

21.84 22.34 21.34 


{ Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, 


St. Louis, northern 
St. Louis from Birmingham. . 
St. Paul from Duluth 
+Over 0.70 phos. 





No.2 Malle- Besse- 

Fdry. able Basic mer 
.-- 2155 2055 20.05 

. 420.12 a ieeeecd 19,82 bore 
«2-08 22.08 ee 22.58 


Low Phos. 


Basing Points: 


Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 


$25.50, Phil. base, standard and copper bearing, $26.63. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley TUIMACE «....6 225 $19.50 Lake Superior fur........$25.00 
Rates, Gist, FUP, osc o n's.06 3 OO do., del: Chicago 28.34 
J p — Blge * | amin ere gr 26.50 


Silvery? 


Jackson county, O., base: 
7-7.50—$25.50; 


7.51-8—$26.00; 


6-6.50 per cent $24.50; 6.51-7—$25.00; 


8-8.50—$26.50; 8.51-9—$27.00; 


9-9.50—$27.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon? 


Jackson county, O., base: 
plus $1 a ton. 


Prices are the same as for silveries, 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
is quoted with freight allowed. 
Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 


$1 per ton add. 


Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Qualit 

Pa., Mo., Ky. Rovscreien de $ 


First Quality 


Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 
Alabama, Georgia ...... 47.50 
NOW PSOTHOY 66 occ Sec ca ss 52.50 
Second Quality 
Pa., 1l., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 
Georgia, Alabama ...... 34.20 
POT UN alse iesie adios e's 49.00 
hio 
Parat WUIMUty . i cick 39.90 
Intermediate .......... 36.10 
Second quality .....06%. 31.35 
Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases Fanta eg aS, Baa $56.05 


Pennsylvania $47.50 
Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 56.05 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... 47.50 


Ladle Brick 


Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 


timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
Do. domestic ....<2.....02, 2000 

Do., f.o.b. Chewelah, 

Wash., net ton, bulk.. 22.00 

net ton, Base ..6..... 26.00 
Quickset magnesite 

grains, f.o.b. Chewe- 

lah, Wash., net ton, 

Bie Cogs cae ae ee ccs ee 

Basic Brick 


Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick ....... $47.00 
Chem. bonded chrome... 47.00 
Magnesite brick 67.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 57.00 


Fluorspar, 85-5 


Washed gravel, duty 

paid, tide, net ton $23.50-24.00 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. II1., 

Ky., net ton, carloads, 











Pittsburgh district from Neville (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Island | and $1.24 freight. DV PCBS 5. cca os ewe be $28.00 all rail $20, barge $22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 22.45 22.45 21.95 21.95 WTI Sos cre Xa ocs alae $26.00 No. 2 lump .......;5. 22.00-23.00 
* 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Technical molybdenum Chromium Metal, 98% cr., 
tidewater, duty pd. $92.50 mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- 0.50 carbon max., con- 
Do., del, Pittsburgh 97.49 Ib. del. carlots 10.50 lybdenum, lb. molyb. tract, lb. con. chrome.. 80.00c 
; raye Do, 0m 16ts.... ccs. es 11.25¢ econt., £:0.b. mill .....7. 0.80 190. -SROU saa so ea 510 85.00c 
Splegeleisen, 19-21% dom. ~— Do., less-ton lots ..... 11.50¢ . - 88% ene. contract... 79.00c 
Palmerton, Pa., spot 28.00 cote Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- Do. spot 84.00c 
Do., New Orleans 28.00 67-72% carloads, 2% car- 18%, ti, 6-8% carb. » Spot .........--- . 
Do., 26-28%, Palmer- bon, per 1b. contained carlots, contr., net ton.$142.50 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
ton 34.00 chrome .............. 16.50¢ Pee CGE hos. &.so ss 145.00 CONITACE 1D... 6 saeisees 14.50c 
. ; ‘ i Do., ton lots 17.25¢ Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 Do, 2% ............. 13.00¢ 
See ves eretgnt conn o> *ess-ton lots ..... 17.50€ Do, spot, ton lots.... 150.00 Spot %c higher 
i red, c.l. : 39.5 ‘ 
Do., ton lot 80.50 me car — 15-18% ti. 3-5% carbon, 3 Silicon Briquets, contract, 
Do., 75 per cent ...... 126.00 50 carb... 1650c 17.25¢ 17.50c carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 carloads, f.o.b. Niagara 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. oo ee eee eee cee BOs REE oes 1s. 56 3 160.00 RAS AME. Stes po 5.0 5 $74.00 
Silicoman., 2% carbon 97.75 030% carh. 18.50c 19.250 19.50c a oe pond lots. cas Do, spot ...........-. 79.00 
2% carbon 102.75 1%, 112.75 0.20% carb. 19.50¢ 20.25¢ 20.50c eee :specieininsioss ase a — 
Contract ton price $11 Spot Kc higher Alsifer, contract carlots, Manganese Briquets, con- 
higher; spot $5 over : a f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c tract carloads, f.o.b. 
contract. Ferremelybdenum, 55- 90, ton fete ....<.... 8.00c Niagara Falls, lb. .... 4.75¢ 
Ferretungsten, stand., Ib. ho — arn 0.95 0; MOOTOR HS. ....  C.O0C Ton lots Seog 5.25¢ 
con. del. cars  .1.70-1.75 peer Sepia ars or Spot %c Ib. higher Less-ton lots ........ 5.50e 
: ms Calcium molybdate, 1b. Chromium Briquets, con- Spot %c higher 
ee eee molyb. cont., f.o.b. mill 0.80 tract carloads, f.0.b. ___ Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
sebbeied Ferrotitanium, 40%, 1b. Niagara Falls, lb...... 7.25¢ carloads, gross ton.... $97.50 
Ferrotitanium, c. 1., prod- con, ti., ton lots $1.23 Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50c ie aa eee 102.50 
plant, frt. all., net ton 142.50 Do, less-ton lots ..... 1.25 Do, SO BOER. «-..433%00 8.00c 34-40%, contract, Car- 
Contract, ton lots 145.00 20-25% carbon, 0.10 max., Do, less-ton lots 8.50c loads, lb., alloy....... 14.00e 
Spot, ton lots ........ 150.00 ton lots, Ib. 1.35 Tungsten Metal Powder, Do, ton lots......... 15.00c 
ferrophosphorus, per ton, Do, less-ton lots ..... 1.40 according to grade, spot Do, se tal lots..... 16.00c 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, Spot 5c higher shipment, 200-lb. drum Spot %c higher 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Ferrocolumbium, 50-55%, lots, Ib. ........-++4-. $2.80 Molybdenum Powder, 
unitage, 58.50; electro- contract, Ib. con. col., Do, smaller lots .. 3.00-3.10 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa., 
lytic, per ton, c. 1. 23- f.o.b. Niagara Falls.... $2.25 Vanadium Pentoxide, con- 200-lb. Kegs, Ib. ...... $2.60 
26% f.0.b. Monsanto, Do, less-ton lots ...... 2.30 tract, lb. contained... $1.10 Do, 100-200 lb. lots.. 2.75 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 Spot is 10c higher Ea ON a, sis poo a5 1.15 Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Pre vailing Differentials 


Soft 
Bars Bands 
an fitted ee Sean Si 3.98 4.21 
New York (Metropolitan)... 3.94 4.11 
ys 1 | a ee 3.85 3.85 
PRE. ecb se cc ewcescn sy “UO 4.20 
SERIE, Woks, 0 oo sire be tiene eos 4.20 4.40 
AR eee er areaner 3.60 4.00 
EE 2.5 vik @ain Sale pees 3.80 4.00 
fo eer rie rete 3.50 3.93 
oo, SUR one nearer 3.94 4.19 
os a oe rr 4.08 4.28 
NINES rina 5. 0) 2g(aiG ae y Ok wel 3.85 4.10 
oo TS ee eee 3.85 4.00 
III ah ie oil lo gle Wha (oa, 3.96 4.21 
Se UNONNEEE o's. Ai asks xia sha a aye 3/88 4.12 4.37 
RUN RD ncaa. & 0075.0 Cigna aces 4.15 4.40 
PRIN, 5 bs eaten n we 8s 4.36 4.56 
BS ee ee 4.25 4.45 
ROE os ew bie'w We oie we 0Ke% 4.64 4.79 
Parmminenam, AIG. 6 ccescssss 3.85 4.05 
New Orleans 4.10 4.65 
oe ie 2: a ae BS A fn 6.15 
EE eet eee na nls eae floss 4.45 4.85 
Portiand, Oreg. ........605.5 46 4.95 
Los Angeles re ee 4.80 
Man RTANCISCO oo-scc ede esas Bae 4.70 
Cold Cold 
Rolled Finished 
Strip Bars 
Boston 3.76 4.71 
New York 3.66 4.39 
Philadelphia 366 4.36 
Baitimore ......... 4.55 
Norfolk, Va. 4.60 
Eee eerie eer 3.57 4.05 
Pittsburgh ...... 4.15 
oo a ee ear rary eae 3.35 4.05 
RINE See on bad Dko-eenieus 3.80 4.30 
(0 : 4.53 
Chicago 3.91 4.30 
oh a a er a a 4.83 
ST SCIP ETRE Tee ‘ 4.41 
I eS bs a nn ao a we © ahork er 4.01 4.57 
Je | a ee ee 4.46 4.85 
et ee ae eee 4.86 
PHIRECANOGRR 6 6ccc cease n eae 4.90 
RN  OOBIR oat ec bee ie os 5.34 
Birminenam, Ala. .......... in 4.98 
POW OFIGRhs . icccsssciccss BOC 5.10 
TE en ae ee ee 5.85 
pg RO Se _ 5.85 
RE NE cas era 50: 0 Se i 5.96 6.85 
ETD PARCIBCO ees. 6 6c csi ss 0:0 9.30 6.80 


Plates Struc- 
4-in. & tural Floor 
Hoops Over Shapes Plates 
5.21 3.86 3.85 §.51 
4.11 3.83 Wy ts 5.43 
4,35 3.65 3.65 5.00 
4.45 3.90 3.90 5.50 
4.65 4.10 4.10 5.70 
4.00 3.80 3.55 5.40 
4.00 3.70 3.70 5.30 
3.93 3.0 3.73 5.33 
4.19 3.98 3.98 5.58 
4.28 3.98 3.98 5.58 
4.10 3.75 3.75 S.a0 
4.00 3.80 3.80 5.40 
4.21 3.86 3.86 5.46 
4.37 4.02 4.02 5.62 
4.40 4.10 4.10 5.70 
4.56 4.26 4.26 91 
4.45 4.15 Lae 5.98 
4.79 4.59 4.59 6.19 
4.05 3.75 3.75 6.03 
4.65 4.00 4.00 9.95 
6.55 4.25 4.25 6.15 
6.20 4.25 4.25 6.00 
6.30 4.25 4.25 6.00 
6.55 1.30 4.30 6.20 
6.50 4.05 4.05 5.55 


———SAE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed) 


1035- 2300 3100 4100 
1050 Series Series Series 
4.28 7.65 6.25 6.00 
4.14 7.50 6.10 5.85 
4.10 7.46 6.06 5.81 
4.15 
3.80 yf fh?" 5.85 5.60 
3.95 7.70 6.25 8.50 
3.70 7.80 6.35 6.35 
4.09 7.92 6.47 6.22 
4.10 7.94 6.49 6.24 
4.95 7.60 6.15 5.90 
4.00 7.60 6.20 8.73 
4.16 7.81 6.36 6.11 
4.32 7.97 6.52 6.27 
6.05 ‘ 8.00 8.00 
5.85 9.00 8.00 7.85 
4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 
5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 





Hot 


Rolled 


3.86 


6100 
Series 


8.15 
9.25 


8.71 


8.65 
8.70 
9.05 
9.30 


Sheets 
Cold 
Rolled 
1.93 
1.90 








CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, June 30 


Export Prices f. 0. b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radi Last Rex 
Continental Channel or Fr 
North Sea ports, ¢ 
gross tons ‘ 
British **Quoted in Fdy. pigiron, Si. 2.5. $27.03 5 ) O(a) S16-¢ 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds Zasic bess. pic iror 14.80 0 
J. K. ports dollars at sterling " , a ; : 
£sd _ current value Esd Furnace cok« 44 110 5 205 
Found ry, 2.50-3.00 Si... $27.28 5100 $15.77 1190 <i = 6 623.45 (BH 
SIONGG DOBIRTRET:. 5 ckcs cc0ee sadiees 17.99 2 46 Standard rails 2.25¢ 10 2 ¢ 1.50c 1,15( 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 32.24 6 10 0* sts ba Merch ba »71c 1 $ OF 1.40c 1.08 
Struct | 1 45 17 
re ae ee ae. 4 50 See Se IL O 6fF 1.37 1,0 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.. 55.92 ll 5 ¢ 41.43 5 26 Plates, 174- 
‘ 2. 6( 34 
Standard rails... s<toee 10° 26 $44.28 5 15:0 Sheets. black 2 54 + + - : P 
Merchant bars........ 2.44c ll 00 1.93c 5 50 * Ceca 3.50c 15 15 O§ 1,0004 
Structural shapes...... 2.36c 10 12 ¢ 78c 4176 Sheets, galv., corr.,24 4. 11c 18 1 2,25 
Plates, tMin.orSmm. 2.57c 11 ll 2.24c 62-2 ga. or 0.5 
Sheets, black, 24 gage Plain wir t 19 10 ( l6c 1,660 
GPUS Di icexaces  200ee 13 OD 2.66c 5 0° ; . palate a oe . is p 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga.,corr. 3.72c 1615 0 3.20c $15 0 Bands and strips.... 2.87¢ 12 19 OF c 1,210 
Bands and strips...... 2.94¢c 13 50 2.01c 5 100 *Basic. +British ship-plates. Cont bok thetdn plabes 
Plain wire, base...... 4.33c 19 10 O 2.24c to 2.66¢ 6 26to7 50 a PES. : ; ee ee art 
Galvanized wire, base... 5.16c 23 5 0 2.87c to 2.97¢ 7176to8 26 British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. ¢ 
Wire nails, base....... 4.1lc 18 10 0 2.56c to 2.74c 7 00t0o7100 (a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved cust 
man Gales, WOE TOG ION. POS Fk OS eck | eck ewes ttRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 
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sterling carries 








—SAE 
Cold Drawn Bars 

2300 3100 

9.02 tot 

8.69 7.29 

8.60 8.15 

8.70 7.25 

8.60 7.15 

8.90 7.45 

8.95 7.50 

8.60 7.15 

9.23 7.78 

8.81 7.36 

8.97 7.52 

10.40 9.55 

10.65 9.80 
B R 
Fr M 
45 b, 

15 l 
1,37 132 
1,10 l 11 
1,1 107 
1,3 12 
1,5 144 
1,¢ li l 
1,306 12 






Corrected to Friday night. 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


+ indicates brokers prices 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, 


except where otherwise stated; 











HEAVY MELTING STEEL Los Angeles ....... 4.00- 4.25 FROGS, SWITCHES CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, No. 1 7 11.50 New York $2.50- 3.00 EEN got ee 11.00-11.50 Birmingham -. 14.00-15.00 
30s. dock No. 1 exp. 9.50-10.00 Pittsburgh ......... 7.00- 7.50 St. Louis, cut ...... 10.50-11.00 moston dist inne: £9 95 
New Eng. del. No. 1 10.50-11.00 St. Louis .......... 1.50- 2.00 Buffalo uenet si 14.50 16.00 
3uffalo, No. 1 11.00-11.50 Toronto, dealers 6.00 ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS “aah aoe aa, 
‘hicago, No. 1 11.00-11.50 Valleys ........... 7.00- 7.50 “a 95-11.75 Chicago, iron 12.50-13.00 
oe auto, no St. Louis 11.25-11.75 Chicago, rolled steel 14.00-14.50 
nendoilimmataate . SHOVELING TURNINGS Cincin., iron, deal... 14.00-14.50 
_aiey -- s+. ety nde oe 6.50- 7.00 PIPE AND FLUES __. Eastern Pa., iron .. 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, No. 2 auto 8.50- ann Camvdland ......... 5.00- 5.50 Cincinnati, dealers.. 5.00- 5.50 Eastern Pa., steel.. 16.00-16.50 
anennnt SOS: sean ae 6.00- 6.50 Chicago, net ...... 7.50- 8.00 Pittsburgh, iron .... 13.50-14.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 11.50-12.00 Detroit... 6.50- 7.00 Pittsburgh, steel.... 15.50-16.00 
Detroit, No. 1... ‘200. 850 Pittsburgh 7.00- 7.50 RAILROAD GRATE BARS gg St: Louis, iron 11.00-11.50 
yetroit, No S.UU9- G.c ¢ 50- 9.0 ‘J j e 99 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 13.00 BORINGS AND TURNINGS rosa oi i a ee ap St. Louis, steel ..... 12.25-12.75 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 11.00-11.50 For Blast Furnace Use Cincinnati, dealers.. 5.50- 6.00 NO, 1 CAST SCRAP 
Federal, Ill - 10.00-10.50 Boston district 1.25 Eastern Pa. ....... 12.00-12.50 
Granite City, R. R.. 10.00-10.50 Buftalo ae 5.50- 6.00 New York +7.00- 7.50 Birmingham ....... 13.00-13.50 
Granite City, No. 2. 9.00- 9.50 Cincinnati, dealers.. 2.00- 2.50 St. Louis ......... 7.00- 7.50 Boston, No. 1 mach. 10.50 
Los Angeles, No. 1 11.50-12.00 GCjeveland 5.75- 6.25 N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 10.00-10.50 
Los Angeles, No. 2 eng Eastern Pa. 6.00- 6.50 RAILROAD WROUGHT N. Eng. del. textile. 12.50-13.00 
New York, No. 1 (10.00 petroit 5.50- 6.00 m Buffalo, cupola 13.00-13.50 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp 10.50 New eM! OF od ay Gal +2.00- 2.50 ee weer aos. aap Buffalo, mach. ..... 14.00-14.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 14.00-14.5C pittsburgh ......... 6.25- 6.75 Chicago, No. 1 net.. 8.00- 8.50 Chicago, agri. net.. 9.00- 9.50 
Pittsburgh, No, 1.. 13.00-13.50 ~oronto, dealers 6.50 astern Pa. No. 1.. 14.00-14.50 Chicago, auto .. 9.50-10.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 11.50-12.00 . : at. Louts. No. 1 8.00- 8.50 Chicago, railr’d net 9.50-10.00 
St. Louis, R. R. 10.50-11.00 AXLE TURNINGS ove ‘sie talc 975-1025 Chicago, mach. net. 10.00-10.50 
~ 1s No. 2 900- 950 Boston district +7.50 St. Louis, No. 2....  9.75-10.25 0 oe + ~ 
St. Louis, No. 2 9.00- 9.50 ade Toronto, No. 1 dlr... 15.uy Cincin., mach. deal.. 10.25-10.75 
San Francisco, No. 1 12.00 Buffalo . vee 9.50-10.00 ’ Cleveland, mach. net 15.00-16.00 
Seattle, No. 1 10.00-12.00 Chicago, elec, fur... 10.00-10.50 FORGE FLASHINGS Eastern Pa., cupola. 15.00-15.50 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 9.00 Eastern Pa, 9.50 10.00 Boston district 74.75 E. Pa., mixed yard. 13.00-13.50 
Valleys, No. 1 12.00-12.50 St. Louis .......... 6.00- 650 puttaio .. 10.00-10.50 Los Angeles, net.... 13.50-14.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS ao 10 COMME «ix. +0> 8.50- 9.00 Pittsburgh, cupola.. 13,50-14.00 
Buffalo 10.00-10.50 CAST IRON BORINGS Detroit ............ 7.25- 7.75 San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Chicago, factory 10.50-11.00 Birmingham , 6.00- 6.50 Los Angeles 9.00 Seattle — - 10.00-12.00 
Chicago, dealer 8.00- 8.50 Boston dist. chem. 79.00 Pitteburgh ........ 10.75-11.25 ay a Pa ‘s ona sae 
‘leveland 11.00-11.50 Bos. dist. for mills TF.N . st. L., No. 1, mach. 12.00-12. 
aro 9.50-10.00 Buffalo 5.50- 6.00 FORGE SCRAP 44.75 St. Louis, agr. mach, 11.25-11.75 
E. Pa., new mat 13.00 Chicago 5.00- 5.59 Boston district sane 12eD Toronto, No. 1, 
E. Pa., old mat 9,00- 9.50 Cincinnati, dealers.. 2.00- 2.50 Chicago, heavy ‘ mach., net 11.50 
Los Angeles 12.50-13.00 Cleveland 5.75- 6.25 LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Pittsburgh 12.50-13.00 Detroit F 5.50- 6.00 Buffalo, crops ...... 15.00-15.50 HEAVY CAST 
St. Louis 5.50- 6.00 E. Pa., chemical 9.50-10.50 Cleveland, crops.... 16.00-16.50 Boston dist. break +9.00 
Valleys 11.50-12.00 New York *+3.00- 3.50 Eastern Pa., crops 16.00-16.50 New England, del. 10.50-11.00 
Cincinnati, del 8.00- 8.50 St. Louis ......... 1.50- 2.00 Pittsburgh, crops... 16.00-16.50 Buffalo, break. 10.50-11.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS or een 69° Low PHOS. PUNCHINGS Cleveland, break. net 13.00-13.50 
Buffalo, new 10.00-10.50 RAILROAD SPECIALTIES NN 65. sis ye hn 15.00-15.50 Detroit, break. 9.00- 9.50 
Buffalo, old 9.00- 9.50 Chicago .... 14,00-14.50 Chicago . 13.50-i4.uu Detroit, auto net 11.00-11.50 
Cleveland 7.00- 7.50 ANGLE BARS—STEEL Eastern Pa. 16.00-16.50 Eastern Pa. .... 14.00 
Los Angeles 11.00-11.50 Chicago .... 13,00-13.50 Pitts. (light & hvy.) 14.50-15.00 Los Ang., auto, net. 12.90.1250 
Pittsburgh 11.50-12.00 st, Louis 10.50-11.00 Seattle ............ 15.00 New York, break +9.50-10.00 
St. Louis 4.75- 5.25 Pittsburgh, break 12.00-12.50 
Toronto, dealers 6.00 ir ag 14.50-15.00 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE Chicago, coil 14.00-14.50 5 feet and over STOVE PLATE 
Chicago 6.00- 6.50 Chicago, leaf 13.50-14.00 Birmingham ....... 16.00-17.00 Birmingham ....... 8.00- 8.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 1.00- 4.50 Eastern Pa. 5B.00-2G.00 POSTON 2c ices eeccis *9.50 poston district +6.50- 7.00 
Detroit 6.50- 7.00 P sy ig 15.50-16.00 Chicago pias 16.50-17.00 puftalo . 11.00-11.50 
+Los Angeles 3.75- 4.00 — ee 12.50-13.00 New York ........ 713.50-14.00 Chicago, net 7.00- 7.50 
St. Louis 3.75- 4.00 aie RAILS, SHORT og i es 16.00-16.50 Cincinnati. dealers. 5.25- 5.75 
BUSHELING Birmingham “4 14.00 St. Louis .......... 13.25-13.75 Detroit, net ....... 8.50- 9.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 10.00-10.50 Buffalo .. he 16.00-16.50 STEEL CAK AXLES Eastern Se 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, No. 1 8.50- 9.00 Chicago (3 ft.) 13.50-14.00 Birmingham - 1ANN-17N0 New York, fdry..... *8.00 
Cincin., No. 1, deal, 6.50- 7.00 Chicago (2 ft.). 14.00-14.50 Buffalo ... 7 16.00-16.50 St. Louis 6.75- 7.25 
Cincinnati, No. 2 2.25- 2.75 Cincinnati, dealers.. 15.75-16.25 Boston district 714.00 Toronto, dealers, net 8.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 5.75- 6.25 Detroit 4 14.00-14.50 Chicago, net ...... 15.50-16.00 
Detroit, No. 1, new. 8.00- 8.50 Los Angeles 15.00-17.50 sidan | OR oe 21.50-22.50 MALLEABLE 
Valleys, new, No. 1. 10.00-10.50 Pitts., 3 ft. and less 15.50-16.00 st. Louis .......... 15.00-15.50 Birmingham, R. R. 12.50-13.50 
Toronto, dealers 6.00 St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 13.00-13.50 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES New England, del.. pa 13.00 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) STEEL RAILS, SCRAP Chicago (cut) 14.00-14.50 BUMAIO . 2.55% .. 12.50-13.00 
Birmingham 6.00- 7.00 Boston district 79.00 St Louis. No. 1 12.00-12.50 Chicago, R. R. eke 12.00-12.50 
Buffalo 5.50- 6.00 Buffalo 13.50-14.00 . : . ec i ‘ Cincin., agri. deal... 9.75-10.25 
Chicago ‘ 5.00- 5.50 Chicago 11.50-12.00 SHAFTING Cleveland, rail ..... 13.25-13.75 
Cincinnati, dealers 2.75- 3.25 Cleveland 15.00-16.00 Boston district .713.25-13.50 Eastern Pa., R. R... 14.00-14.50 
Cleveland : 4.75- 5.25 Pittsburgh 14.50-15.00 New York ........ 714.00-14.50 Los Angeles. ..... 17.50-18.00 
Detroit 4.00- 4.50 St. Louis 10.50-11.00 Eastern Pa. ....... 19.00-19.50 Pittsburgh, rail 13.50-14.00 
Eastern Pa, 7.50- 6DO GeAte «2.5.24... 2600 Bt, Tulse ...3..54.5 13.00-13.50 St. Louis, R. R. 10.00-10.50 
I Oo Eastern Local Ore WS 62505 eRsteus 12.00-13.00 Molybdenum ores 
ron re Conte, unit, del. B. Pa No. Afr. low phos. nominal sulphide, per Ib. 
" ' a. , 
Foundry and basic Swedish low phos... 17.00-18.00 molybdenum __ con- 
a rng Ore Saaee con 9,.00-10.00 Spanish No. Africa tained, f.0.b. mill 0.75 
ross ton, F s 
Lower Lake ee — a inal gg eG olicpt 12.00 Manganese Ore 
SB-GO% =... eee si tai og RM nny Sed A Sa el Dal ti ; Prices not including duty, cents 
Old range bessemer $5.25 Foreign Ore Tungsten, sh. ton. per unit cargo lots. 
Mesabi nonbess. ........ 4.95 Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic unit, duty pd. nom.$18.00-19.00 Caucasian, 50-52%. . 
High phosphorus 4.85 Foreign manganifer- N. F., Téy., 56% .... Fe eee RTA Oy Tete non. 45.00 
Mesabi bessemer ....... 5.10 ous ore, 45.55% Chrome ore, 48% So. African, 50-52% nom. 45.00 
Old range nonbess. 5.10 iron, 6-10% man. gross ton, c.i.f...$24.50-25.50 Indian, 50-52%........Nominal 
STEEL 
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LOGEMANN 
Scrap Balers 














Baled scrap pays substantial dividends ... . saves space 
. . . can be more economically handled and loaded. . . 
is practically free from corrosion and saves much heat in 

remelting ... . can be held for favorable price periods. 


LOGEMANN scrap metal presses are obtainable in 
various sizes and types. Ask for circulars. 





Please state character of scrap, daily tonnage and range 


of gauges, when writing. 





LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3126 W. BURLEIGH ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
























Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 64 


Pittsburgh Only slight change 
has appeared in market activity as 
both producers and consumers study 
effects of the new prices. New bas- 
ing points and elimination of for- 
mer differentials between districts 
are expected to result in some new 
order channels and changed pro- 
duction rates at certain mills. Com- 
mon and full-finished sheet output 
is up at slightly over 30 per cent, 
while galvanized operations hold at 
39 per cent. Little action has been 
taken yet on orders for 1939 auto- 
mobile models. New sheet prices 
involve a reduction of $3 a ton on 
hot and cold-rolled, galvanized and 
enameling material. For the pres- 
ent a temporary drop in orders is 
thought likely to result from both 
the changed prices and the week-end 
holiday. 

Cleveland—Local producers an- 
nounced last week that hot and cold- 
rolled sheets and strip, also 10 and 
20-gage enameling sheets, will be 
sold on a Cleveland base, subject to 
2'2 cents switching charge on car- 
load orders. The new prices are 
now on a parity with Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Buffalo and Birmingham. 
Commodity strip was reduced to 
3.10c, to compensate for recent re- 
ductions in cold-rolled sheets. Fol- 
lowing the reduction a few weeks 
ago of $3 a ton on galvanized sheets 
to 3.65¢e per 100 pounds Pittsburgh, 
another deduction of $3 has been an- 
nounced. The new functional allow- 
ance on galvanized sheets is now $2 
on flat sheets and $4 on 26, 28 and 
29 gage formed roofing and siding. 
It is obvious under the new price 
schedule and development of addi- 
tional basing points, that the impor- 
tance of freight charges has assumed 
an all important role. At the new 
Cleveland base hot-rolled sheets and 
strip are now quoted 2.15c; cold- 
rolled sheets 3.20c; cold-rolled strip 
2.75¢c; enameling sheets number 10 
gage 2.75c while number 20 gage is 
3.d0C. 

Chicago—-Elimination of the for- 
mer $2 differential over Pittsburgh 
and reduction in base prices, brings 
Chicago quotations on most grades 
of sheets $5 a ton below recent lev- 
els. Business lately has been quiet, 
due in part to confusion resulting 
from establishment of new prices. 
Demand from the automotive indus- 
try still lags and shows no signs of 
improving before resumption of 
buying for new models. 

New York—Designation of Spar- 
rows Point, Md., as a basing point for 
sheets on parity with the reduced 
base price at Pittsburgh is of consid 
erable moment to eastern consumers. 
Hot-rolled sheets delivered New York 
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district are reduced thereby $5.40 a 
ton to 2.39c. Galvanized sheets are 
off an additional $3, making the price 
3.74c, New York. Formed roofing 
products, long ternes, enamel and 
electric sheets are proportionally low- 
er. No. 10 gage and downward are 
now included as a blue annealed 
base. Orders have been light, con- 
sumers awaiting clarification of 
prices and releasing only material ur- 
gently needed. 

Philadelphia—Moderate buying of 
hot and cold-rolled sheets has been 
reported since the price reduction, 
for automotive as well as miscellane- 
ous work. The latter includes 
hatches, doors and other items for 
two tenders recently placed with a 
Camden, N. J., shipyard. The new 
prices mean reductions of as much 
as $10 per ton to some eastern con- 
sumers of hot-rolled and galvanized 
sheets. 

Buffalo—Establishment of Buffalo 
as a basing point for hot and cold- 
rolled sheets effects a substantial 
reduction in prices for local delivery. 
The market now is 2.15c for hot- 
rolled and 3.20c for cold-rolled. De- 
livered prices formerly were 2.56c 
and 3.61c, respectively. Although 
a slight rebound has appeared in 
demand, no large inquiries have 
been noted. Clarification of the 
price situation is expected to have 
a beneficial effect on orders. 

Cincinnati—To meet competitive 
conditions American Rolling Mill 
Co. has established a base at Mid- 
dletown, O., on hot and cold-rolled 
sheets and galvanized sheets. This 
puts these items on a parity with 
Pittsburgh. The new prices now 
are, hot-rolled sheets 2.15c; cold- 
rolled sheets 3.20 and galvanized 
sheets, 3.50c, f.o.b. Middletown. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Due to some 
increase in demand for galvanized 
sheets, business has been somewhat 
more satisfactory than had been an- 
ticipated. Output and shipment of 
other classes of sheets is compara- 
tively light. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 65 


Pittsburgh—Clarification of prices 
is expected to release some tonnage 
held up recently. New quotations of 
2.15¢c, Pittsburgh, for hot-rolled strip 
and 2.95¢c for cold-rolled represent a 
reduction of $3 and $5 a ton, respec- 
tively. Strip production holds at 
slightly under 20 per cent for both 
hot and cold divisions, with little 
change seen for the immediate fu- 
ture. 

Knoston—Worcester, Mass., is being 
retained as a basing point for cold- 
rolled strip with a differential of $4 


a ton over Pittsburgh. The new price 
of 3.15c, Worcester, is a reduction of 
$3 a ton, however, from the former 
price. This makes Worcester, for 
the time at least, one of the few bas- 
ing points with a differential. Busi- 
ness is light, having declined recently 
during the temporary confusion over 
prices. Operations also are slightly 
lower, due in part to the holiday and 
the Jull in buying. Hot strip now is 
2.59c, Boston. 

New York—Narrow cold strip 
moves slowly, revision of delivered 
prices with consequent confusion, 
holding up some volume after more 
signs of better buying had appeared. 
Orders are small, but some are from 
sources connected with the automo- 
bile industry. Sellers expect sub- 
stantially better volume with the 
automotive trade shortly. Hot strip 
is now 2.51c, New York. 

Philadelphia—Narrow strip sellers 
see more business ahead if work now 
being figured by some job stampers 
materializes. Consumer inventories 
are low. 

Buffalo—Strip business has shown 
a moderate pickup here and recent 
price announcements are expected 
to stimulate orders in releasing 
shipment tonnages that were held 
up recently. Operations have been 
increased by the leading interests, 
but how long this improved pace 
will be maintained is dependent on 
orders. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Strip remains 
especially inactive but some pickup 
early in the third quarter is probable. 
Shipments of cotton ties usually get 
under way around the middle of July 
with orders, normally, coming in 
shortly thereafter. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 64 


Pittsburgh — Prospective plate 
business for barge and _ towboat 
building is more active. Marquette 
Cement Mfg. Co., LaSalle, Ill., plans 
purchase of a towboat and six steel 
barges. An unnamed interest is in- 
quiring for a towboat, while an- 
other interest is reported seeking 
financing for building two fleets of 
ten barges each. Plates here now 
are 2.10c, Pittsburgh, a reduction of 
$3 a ton. 

New York—Recent reduction of 
$3 a ton in plates is expected to 
steady prices since shading previ- 
ously had been done. Business is 
light, shipyards providing the best 
prospects. Some demand is coming 
from structural shops, but boiler 
shops are taking little material. A 
slight gain has appeared in miscel- 
laneous buying, but few large tank 
projects are active. Work resulting 
from government spending is ex- 
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pected to help somewhat. Railroad 
demand is quiet, featured by the ap- 
proaching closing on plates and 
other material by the Pennsylvania 
for a large carbuilding program at 
Altoona, Pa. 

For the time being plates are be- 
ing sold on a Sparrows Point base 
in this district, pending action on 
the Coatesville, Pa., base. Decision 
is expected early this week. Mary- 
land Dry Dock Co., Baltimore, is low 
on a 115-foot steam derrick lighter 
for army engineers at New York at 
$205,442. It will require several 
hundred tons of plates. 


Boston—Plate sellers, in the ab- 
sence of definite establishment of 
Coatesville, Pa., as a base are con- 
fused as to delivered prices, several 
basing deliveries on Sparrows Point, 
Md. As to whether Coatesville will 
be retained as a base or with differ- 
entials will be established during the 
week. Meanwhile demand is light, 
small tonnages being released for 
shipment only with specified work 
light. 

Philadelphia—Releases have been 
issued against requirements for 
Standard Oil tankers placed some 
time ago but no tonnage is forth- 
coming for the C-2 cargo boats. The 
Pennsylvania railroad has not deter- 
mined the tonnage of additional steel 
needed for its car and locomotive pro- 
gram. One shipbuilder is busy on oil 
refinery cracking stills. 

San Francisco— Plate bookings 
last week were the largest since 
early in February and totaled 1000 
tons. This brought the year’s ag- 
gregate to 15,257 tons, compared 
with 27,957 tons for the same period 
a year ago. 

Seattle—Except for the 3000-ton 
water pipe line at Vancouver, B. C., 
bids July 7, no large projects in- 
volving plates are pending in this 
area. Small boiler and tank con- 
tracts have kept local plants reason- 
ably busy but demand is receding. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


480 tons, two welded steel dump scows, 
United States Engineer Office, San 
Francisco, Invitation 868-38-172, to 
Independent Iron Works, Oakland, 
Calif. 

425 tons, 25-in. welded steel pipe, 
Spokane, Wash., to Steel Tank & Pipe 
Co. of Oregon, Portland, Ore. 

350 tons, tanks, Wright field, 
O., to Sharpsville Boiler 
Sharpsville, Pa. - 


Dayton, 
Works Co., 


300 tons, 2,000,000-gallon standpipe, Ak- 
ron, O., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


Cold-Finished 


Cold-Finished Prices, Page 65 


Cold-finished carbon bars have 
been reduced $4 a ton at Pittsburgh, 
$5 a ton at Chicago, Gary and Cleve- 
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land and $6 a ton at Buffalo to a 
uniform price of $2.70 per 100 
pounds. Detroit continues $1 a ton 
over Pittsburgh, with a $4 reduc- 
tion at the former point. Alloy cold- 
finished bars have been cut $4 at 
leading producing centers to 3.40c, 
base. The delivered price at De- 
troit is down $5 at 3.50c. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 64 


Pittsburgh—Bar sales have re- 
sponded to the recent price reduc- 


tion in both carbon and alloy ma- 


terial with slight gains. Hot rolled 
carbon bars now are 2.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, with alloy bars 2.80c, both 
down $4 a ton. Automotive buying 
remains light, little business having 
appeared to date for work on new 
models. Better orders are appear- 
ing from warehouses whose stocks 
have become depleted. 

Cleveland Commercial carbon 
steel bars have been reduced 50 
cents per 100 pounds to 2.25c, base, 
Cleveland, bringing this market on 
a parity with the 2.50c price at Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh and Chicago. Cold- 





Prevents pitting and corrosion 
Reduces maintenance cost. 


Reason: Does not require the aid of frictional heat to 
Safe, because neutral—free of acids or al- 
Seals inabies against dust and moisture. 


lubricate. 
kalies. 


Proof: Anti-friction bearing manufacturers approve and 
recommend NON-FLUID OIL and thousands of in- 


dustrial plants use it regularly. 


Send for testing sample today-prepaid.NO CHARGE! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


Main Office: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
WAREHOUSES: 


Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R. I. 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


U.S. PAT OFFICE & 


MODERN STEEL MILL LUBRICANT 


|Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month | |Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month | at Less Cost per Month 


Detroit, Mich. 





For Ball and 
Roller Bearings 
E Insures longest life and greatest efficiency 





Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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finished bars were reduced 25 cents 
to 2.70c, and cold-finished alloy bars 
were lowered 20 cents to 3.40c. 
Sellers confidently feel that when 
the new prices are digested by con- 
sumers a moderate improvement in 
specifications will develop. Mill op 
erations remain unchanged. 
Boston—-Clarification of prices is 
expected to aid bar demand. Buy- 
ing recently declined, with the slight 
flurry in jobber ordering halted. 
Consumer inventories are low in 
most instances, while stocks of fin- 
ished goods in hands of some manu- 
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facturers are in better balance. Tool 
steel is slow. For delivery at the 
Boston navy yard, bids close July 
12 on 249 tons, 3%-inch diameter 
nickel-steel alloy bars, schedule 3937. 

Chicago—Both billet and rail steel 
merchant bars are off $5 a ton, for- 
mer differentials over Pittsburgh 
having been eliminated. Billet bars 
are 2.25c and rail steel 2.10c. The 
market is reported moderately more 
active, with one producer noting a 
substantial increase in orders com- 
pared with a month ago. 

New York—Net reduction in mer- 





HORSBURGH & SCOTT OFFERS YOU 





these features IN HERRINGBONE GEARS 


1. Quiet at all speeds. 2. All end thrust eliminated. 3. Over- 


lapping action of the teeth eliminates shocks, resulting in 


long life. 4. The outside diameter, faces, bores and ends of 


the hubs are smoothly finished to the correct size. 5. The 
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chant steel bars, delivered New 
York, approximates $4.80 a_ ton, 
through establishment of new 2.25c 
base price at Buffalo. An upturn 
in buying is expected early this 
month, orders having declined dur- 
ing the period of price adjustments. 
Jobbers’ stocks generally are low. 
Philadelphia — Eastern consumers 
will continue to buy merchant bars 
on a Pittsburgh base although those 
in Northern Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and beyond now find it more ad- 
vantageous to buy on the new Buf- 
falo base. Demand is slightly on the 
uptrend for both hot and cold-finished 
specifications. Forging shops are 
busier, largely on government work. 


Pipe 


Pittsburgh Steel pipe produc- 
ers have reduced prices by 4 points 
on black standard reamed and drift- 
ed, extra strong and double extra 
strong, line pipe and merchant cas- 
ing, with a 5-point reduction on 
galvanized pipe. Black pipe, 1 to 3 
inches, now is 68' per cent off list, 
with galvanized 60’ per cent off list, 
Pittsburgh or Lorain. Lower dis- 
counts of 2 points prevail at Gary. 
Plain end line pipe also have been 
cut 4 points. Hot-rolled _ boiler 
tubes have been lowered 7‘ per 
cent, while cold-drawn seamless me- 
chanical tubing is off 5 per cent. 
Lower prices are expected to have 
a favorable effect on business, the 
reaction of the trade to the new 
quotations being watched closely. 
Business in oil country products 
continues to lead demand, orders 
from that direction having dropped 
slightly, but still holding better 
than any other division. Business 
in general line pipe continues slow. 

Cleveland—Sellers have announced 
reductions of $8 a ton on merchant 
black pipe and $10 on merchant 
galvanized pipe. Oil country goods 
are off 2% per cent, and line pipe 
is down $4 a ton. Hot-rolled boiler 
tubes were reduced 7% per cent and 
cold-drawn seamless’ mechanical 
tubing 5 per cent. In line with re- 
cent reductions of $4 a ton in pig 
iron prices cast iron pipe has also 
been reduced by a similar amount. 
No announcement has yet been 
made on butt or lap weld iron pipe. 
It is too early to expect tangible im- 
provement in sales resulting from 
price adjustments. However, some 
sellers anticipate a substantial gain 
in specifications through July. 

Chicago—Price reductions at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., on cast iron pipe 
lower quotations for Chicago de- 
livery $4 a ton at $53.80 to $54.80 
for 4-inch and $50.80 to $51.80 for 
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6-inch and over. Steel pipe has been 
cut 4 points on black and 5 points 
on galvanized, with discounts on 1] 
to 3-inch black and galvanized ma- 
terial now 66% and 58%, Gary, re- 
spectively. Cast pipe business, quiet 
for many months, is improved 
slightly as a consequence of more 
diversified buying of small lots. 
Further betterment is expected to 
result from PWA appropriations. 
New York—Cast iron pipe has 
been reduced $4 a ton, the new 
market being $46, eastern foundry, 
for 6-inch and over and $49 for 4- 
inch. New York will close bids July 


6 on 8800 tons of 6 to 20-inch ce- 
ment-lined pipe and 840 tons of 


water pipe fittings, the largest cast 
pipe inquiry in several years. Small- 
lot buying and inquiries are up 
slightly. Steel pipe business reflects 
small gains in building require- 
ments, while needs for shipyards 
are gaining and have a bright out- 
look. The oil industry continues to 


provide the best outlet for tubular 
products. 

Birmingham, Ala. Cast iron 
pipe prices have been reduced $4 
a ton by local producers, following 
a similar decline in pig iron. This 


brings the Birmingham base to $42 
to $43 for 6-inch and over, and $45 
to $46 for 4-inch. 


San Francisco—Only two cast 
iron pipe lettings involving 100 tons 
or more were reported placed and 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. took 
166 tons of 6-inch pipe for the treas- 
ury department, San Francisco, and 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 
secured 129 tons of 6-inch pipe for 
the same department. The larges! 
pending project calls for 1650 tons 
for Redding, Calif., on which no 
award has yet been made. Awards 
aggregated only 498 tons, bringing 
the total for the year to 14,832 tons 
as compared with 17,852 tons for 
the corresponding period in 1937. 


Seattle—Distribution of federal 
funds through the Pacific Northwest 
has revived interest in cast iron 
pipe. Bend, Oreg., plans replace- 
ment of 5000 feet of wood pipe with 
cast iron and Ephrata and Pasco, 
Wash., have had plans prepared for 
improvement projects to cost $200,- 
000 and $125,000 respectively. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


166 tons, 6-in., Class 150, treasury de- 
partment, Invitation 5562, to Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

129 tons, 6-in., Class 150, treasury de- 
partinent, Invitation 5597, San Fran- 
cisco, to United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


140 


tons, pipeline, Dolgeville, N. Y., 





July 4, 1938 


Monarch Tank & Metal Fabricating 
Co., Lackawanna, N. Y. 

Cast Pipe Pending 

8800 tons, 6 to 20-inch cement lined cast 
pipe, also 840 tons of water pipe fit- 
tings, New York; bids to department 
of purchase, July 6 

Steel Pipe Pending 

Unstated tonnage, 4150 feet, 12-inch 
wrought iron pipe, and 4150 feet, 12- 
inch steel pipe, schedule 2844, bureau 
of supplies and accounts, navy de- 
partment; bids July 12, delivery east- 


ern yard. 
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Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 65 


ol 


rods 


Cleveland 
$4 to $6 a 
here at $43 


Price reductions 
ton establish wire 
to $48, bright wire at 
2.60c and nails at 2.45c, the largest 
cut being on wire and wire prod 
ucts. Despite gradual easing in de 
mand from agricultural sources, 
tal business during June was well 
maintained. Improvement has ap 
peared lately in orders from miscel 
laneous buyers who have found it 
necessary to bolster depleted inven 


to 
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Business Trend 


® Recovery notes were yours for 
the asking last week. Stocks 
moved higher each day, produc- 
tion schedules were stepped up, 
scrap prices were strong. Un- 
mistakable signs of better things 
to come, and here in Cleveland 
all the stores and restaurants 
displayed their optimism with 
colorful signs reading: WEL- 
COME PROPHETS! Even the 
Cleveland Indians have cut down 
on their losses. 


Tummy Tale 


@ And in the mail comes more 
good tidings, colorfully present- 
ed. Accompanying an editorial 
release explaining how produc- 
tion had been increased 17 per 
cent, was this letter: “With all 
the belly-aching that has been go- 
ing on, the enclosed good news 
may help you start your day off 


right. 
Double Dalk 


@ Last week we offered a short 
beer for SOFUZUGLEEXPORT 
unscrambled to make sense. <A 
Philadelphia member _ postcards: 
Sugxz Let Joe Pour, and claims 
the suds. And what is “sugxz” 
our Philly phriend? It sounds 
just like that old Norwegian ex 
pression ‘Towrucks mize ut 


pudling rousted to us. 


Keeping Up... 


H Over 100,000 pounds of cop 
per wire approximately the diam 
eter of a human hair are used 
annually by the Warren Tele 
chron Co., Ashland, Mass., so 
we're told, This wire averages 
about 28,000 feet per pound and 
adds up to a total running length 
ot 3,016,000,000 teet. It stretched 
out in a single length it would 
circle the globe 23.2 times. The 
crew of men which had charge 
of circling the globe with this 
wad of wire, however, threw 





part away so it would come out 
just 23 times even. 


With The World 


M We're also told by the same 
guy (who figured out one time 
that if all African ant-eaters in 
the world were laid end to end 
he wouldn’t be a bit surprised) 
that Republic Steel Corp. can 
produce enough zinc coated fence 
wire in a fortnight, including 27 
layers of wire zinc, to pierce the 
earth from pole to pole with a 
94-mile loop left over. Rather 
than have that 94-mile loop go to 
waste we are having it crocheted 
into a rather fetching little bul 
let-proof vest with a zipper front. 


Good Quiz 


@ From Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., 
top-ranking New York adv. 
agcy., comes a really swell ques- 
tionnaire. It is called “Your 
Business and You” and is a neat 
little job of merchandising said 
agency. The questions are un- 
der four major heads: Your 
Company, Your Product, Contact 
With The Public, and You. 
First off come a lot of routine 
questions on capital, offices, fac- 
tory and company activities. 
Then some embarrassing things 
on your product such as does it 
have any avoidable drawbacks 
(eg. unpleasant color, odor, flav- 
or, etc.)? What we liked about 
the whole thing were the “You” 
questions. Some dandies: Have 
you “gone high hat’? Do you 
own a private yacht? How long 
is it since you have sat in the 
bleachers at a baseball game, or 
ridden in a day coach overnight? 
Drop a post card to M & P at 
535-5th Ave. You'll find it well 
worthwhile. 


Utopia On The Heighis 


@ Classified adv. in the Plain 
Dealer last week: 2 Brick homes, 
6yrs. old, 4 bed rooms, 2 baths: 
Maid and bath with each. 
—SHRDLU 
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tories, and further gains are antici- 
pated for July. 

Jobber-dealer arrangement on mer- 
chant items has been revised some- 
what, with the purpose of drawing a 
clearer distinction between these two 
groups. 

Chicago—Elimination of the for- 
mer differential of $1 a ton on semi- 
finished and finished wire and wire 
products over Pittsburgh lowers the 
Chicago market to $43 and $48 for 
wire rods, 2.60c for bright wire and 
2.45¢e for wire nails. Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co. followed American Steel 
& Wire Co. in setting up uniform 
prices at Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Chicago and discontinuing the Ander- 
son, Ind., base. 

Boston—Bright basic wire is now 
2.70c, Worcester, the New England 
basing point being retained with a 
$2 a ton differential over Pittsburgh. 
The same applies to wire rods at $45 
a ton, Worcester, for No. 5 to 9/32- 
inch, a decline of $4 a ton. Bright 
and spring wire is $6 a ton lower, 
the latter being 3.30c, Worcester. 
Mill operations are slower during 
the holiday. 

New York—Wire buying shortly is 
expected to recover from_ the 
slump which occurred during the 
recent period of price uncertainty. 
Down $6 a ton, bright and spring 
wire are followed by nails of a like 
amount. Rods, off $4 a ton, are 
moving slowly. Retaining of Worce- 
ster, Mass., as a basing point with 
a $2 differential over Pittsburgh on 
wire maintains the relationship of 
delivered quotations at most points 
in northeastern states. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Price reduc- 
tions of $5 to $8 a ton on 
wire and _ wire products’ have 
eliminated the former  differen- 
tials over Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh base quotations. Bright hard 
wire is now 2.60c, with wire nails 
2.45c. Other wire products are priced 
at identical figures with those pre- 
vailing at Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Chicago. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 65 


Several eastern railroads are tak- 
ing routine bids on third quarter 
steel requirements, the New York 
Central having closed tenders last 
week. Second quarter buying for 
this purpose was light and not 
much is expected in the present in- 
stance. 

It is apparent that several roads 
are desirous of adding to their roll- 
ing stock and bettering roadbed con- 
ditions but cannot yet see their way 
clear to financing such buying. 

A few scattering cars have been 
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placed, the navy buying six and the 
Lehigh & New England 50. The 
Seaboard Air Line has placed nine 
diesel-electric locomotives. Board of 
transportation, New York, has 
bought 500 tons of rails. 


Car Orders Placed 


Lehigh & New England, fifty 70-ton ce- 
ment cars, to American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York. 

Navy department, three flat cars to 
Haffner-Thrall Co.; one box and two 
tank cars, to American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York. 


Locomotives Placed 


Seaboard Air Line, nine 1800-horsepower 
diesel-electric locomotives, to Electro- 
Motive Corp., Chicago. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Board of transportation, New York, 500 
tons to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 64 


New York—That eastern structur- 
al fabricators have anticipated and 
in most instances have received full 
benefit of the recent reduction of 
$3 a ton in plain material is evi- 
denced by low quotations on fabri- 
cated shapes. As a result, fabri- 
cated and erected structural steel 
prices are not expected to reflect the 
reduction in plain material to a like 
extent. Hundreds of tons have been 
sold at prices representing reduc- 
tions of at least $3 a ton under for- 
mer prices for plain shapes and leav- 
ing only meager fabrication profits. 

Pittsburgh—Structural fabricators 
are awaiting to determine what 
stimulus lower prices for _ plain 
shapes will exert on building ac- 
tivity. Projects now pending are 
fairly plentiful, with both medium 
and large as well as small tonnages 
represented. Awards are headed by 
2700 tons for the General Motors 
building at New York’s World fair. 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended July 2 ....... 25,128 
Week ended June 25 ...... 11,387 
Week ended June 18 ...... 31,418 
Tels week, 1987 ........... 34,782 
Weekly average, year, 1937 16,060 
Weekly average, 1938 ..... 16,279 
Weekly average, May ...... 8,963 
Total to date, 1937 ......... 745,869 
Total to date, 1938 ....... 439,530 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 








July 4, 1938 
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New inquiries include 400 tons for 
a General Electric Co. building at 
the fair. Standard shapes are 2.10c, 
following the recent reduction of $3 
a ton. 

Chicago Projects involving 
larger lots of fabricated shapes are 
more numerous, while small _in- 
quiries are less noticeable. Changes 
in total volume of business pending 
is slight, with public work still pre- 
dominating. 

Boston — Structural contracts are 
light, awards approximating 600 tons 
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—also used for limiting travel of hot 
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including 225 tons, office building, 
Worcester, Mass., going to Bethle- 


hem Fabricators, Inc., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Small bridges bid or up for fig- 
ures are estimated at 500 tons. Sev- 
eral hospital buildings in Connecti- 
cut take close to 1000 tons. Plain 
material is now 2.41c, Boston, com- 
pared with 2.66c before the reduction, 
Bethlehem, Pa., remaining the base. 

Philadelphia Activity in the 
structural market continues slow, 
although some fabricators are bene- 
fitting from work in the New York 
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Every crane needs the Youngs- 
town Safety Limit Stop. Not only 
is it a check against human 
error, but it also removes the 
mental hazard of an overhoist- 
ing accident from the operator's 
mind, thus enabling him to do 


better work. 
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block, this Limit Stop not only 
disconnects the motor from the 
line, but brings it to a quick 
stop. And the final stopping 
point is in no way affected by 
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area. Few large jobs are before 
the trade. Some private work is re- 
quiring small lots but total volume 
is disappointing. Fabricators re- 
port standard sections are available 
at $2 a ton under Eastern base of 
2.10c. 

Cleveland—The new _ structural 
steel price of 2.31c delivered, Cleve- 
land, has not been tested this past 
week. However, the market should 
experience a real test when bids are 
asked July 15 on approximately 
1200 tons for the Timken Technical 
high school, Canton, O., and on the 
Cloverleaf development, near 
Brecksville, O., involving 1337 tons, 
on which bids will be asked soon. 

Buffalo—-The structural market 
continues to display moderate ac- 
tivity, with public jobs the most 
promising of prospective work. Sev- 
eral large PWA projects are under 
consideration, the volume of such 
construction in Buffalo alone being 
estimated at more than $8,000,000. 
Plain shapes have been reduced $5 
a ton here to 2.10c, Buffalo, the new 
price establishing the local base on 
a parity with Pittsburgh. 

San Francisco Structural mar- 
ket was most active one of the week 
and 11,889 tons were placed, bring- 
ing the aggregate for the year to 
65,112 tons, compared with 109,858 
tons in 1937. The largest lot went 
to Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 10,699 
tons of sheet steel piling for the 
United States engineer office, Los 


Angeles. 
Seattle Inquiry has improved 
slightly. No large jobs are up for 


immediate action. Washington state 
has opened bids for highway spans 
involving about 750 tons of shapes 
and steel piling, sub-awards pending. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


10,699 tons, sheet piling, United States 
Engineer office, invitation 509-38-583, 
Los Angeles, to Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. 

2975 tons, two land hangars, North 
Beach airport, New York, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., bids 
June 21, procurement division, treas- 
ury department, New York. 

2600 tons, Cross Bay parkway bridge, 
Queens, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; through Johnson Drake 
& Piper Inc., Freeport, N. Y. 

1500 tons, piling bulkhead, Bowery Bay, 
Queens, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; through Madden & 
Lane Co., New York. 

1200 tons, TVA power house, Hobbs 
Island, Ala., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

965 tons, public school 244, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., bids on steel direct, June 
Zi. 

160 tons, public school 213, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa., bids on steel work 
direct, June 21. 

400 tons, piling, Cross Bay parkway 
widening project, Queens, N. Y., to 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.; through 
Johnson Drake & Piper Inc., Freeport, 
N. Y 


400 tons, state bridge, contract 1686, 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

350 tons, switchyards, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Guntersville,  Ala., and 
Chickamauga, Tenn., to Lackawanna 
Steel Construction Co., Buffalo. 

330 tons, 17 beam spans, St. Paul, Minn., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
320 tons, two welded steel dump scows, 
United States Engineer office, San 
Francisco, invitation 868-38-172, to In- 
dependent Iron Works, Oakland, Calif. 

315 tons, building, Valentine Boys’ club, 
Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Chicago. 

292 tons, Cushman and Market bridges, 
Tunbridge, Vt., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; through T. J. Harvey & 
Sons, Adams, Mass. 

260 tons, five story addition, Bonwit 
Teller Inc., New York, to Harris Struc- 
tural Steel Co., New York; through 
William Crawford Inc., New York. 

250 tons, bridge, RC 3970, Steuben coun- 
ty, New York, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; through Hornell Construc- 
tion Corp., Hornell, N. Y. 

237 tons, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis railway bridge, Resaca, Ga., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

230 tons, administration building, Con- 
necticut College For Women, New 
London, Conn., to Harrmann Steel Co., 
Holyoke, Mass.; through A. F. Peas- 
lee Inc., Hartford, general contractor. 

225 tons, office building addition, Massa- 
chusetts Protective Association, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., to Bethlehem Fabri- 
cators, Ine., Bethlehem, Pa. 

190 tons, warehouse building, St. Louis, 
to Superior Structural Steel Co., St. 
Louis. 

175 tons, University of Washington boiler 
house and miscellaneous, to Standard 
Steel Fabricating Co. and Boiler Works, 
Inc., Seattle. 

150 tons, bath house and _ pavilion, 
Beaver Park, Grand Island, N. Y., 
to Ernst Iron Works, Buffalo. 

145 tons, highway projects, Tangipahea 
and St. Tammaney parishes, Louisiana, 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; Central Construction Co., Mun- 
roe, La. general contractor. 

140 tons, plant, Chicago Molded Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, to Wendnagel & Co., 
Chicago. 

110 tons, Bennett apartment house, Buf- 
falo, to Ernst Iron Works, Buffalo. 
110 tons, sheet piling, State Cancer hos- 
pital, Buffalo, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 tons, approximate, interlocking steel 
Sheet piling, supt. of lighthouses, 
Norfolk, Va., $5228.32, delivered, bids 
June 20. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


5250 tons, including 750 tons silicon 
structural steel, superstructures, state 
highway route 3 and Prospect avenue, 
North Bergen, N. J., Lincoln tunnel 
approach, contract MHT-74; bids July 
19, Port of New York authority. Con- 
tract also includes 150 tons of forged 
and cast steel. 

1600 tons. for flood wall, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Fred Luttjohann, Topeka, Kans., 
low bidder. 

1584 tons, highway bridge, Tulsa, Okla., 
Guy James, Oklahoma City, Okla., low 
on general contract. 

1000 tons, ramp connections, West side 
elevated highway canal street, New 
York; bids July 15 to President, Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. 

750 tons, bridge over Sacramento river, 
Redding, Calif. 

646 tons, protective wall, Topeka, Kans.; 
R. G. Aldridge, Kansas City, Kans., low 
bidder, 

400 tons, General Electric Co., building, 
world’s fair, New York. 
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July 


350 tons, sheet and steel piling, Tidal 
dam, Camden county, New Jersey; bids 
July 7 to Park commission. 

350 tons, state of Iowa highway bridge, 
Manchester, Iowa; bids July 6. 

350 tons, four. buildings, Winnemac 
Gardens Corp., Chicago. 

316 tons, trash racks for intake gates, 
Guntersville and Chickamauga power 
plants, bids July 6, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 

315 tons, state bridges, Royalton, Vt 

300 tons, nurses’ home, Newton hospital, 
Newton, Mass. 

300 tons, including steel piling, Wash- 
ington state span, Wahkiakum coun- 
ty; Parker & Schram, Portland, Oreg., 
low. 

250 tons, additions, city 


garage, Brook- 
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to 2.05c makes a total cut in recent 
weeks of $8 here. Stock lengths 
supplied bonafide jobbers are 1.80c, 
base, with a charge of 15 cents per 


100 pounds for cutting to length. 
While these reductions bring into 


the open much of the price weak- 
ness that had prevailed for months, 
some unsettlement continues _be- 
cause of the time required to clari- 
fy the complete market picture 
which has become distorted some- 


what by elimination of differentials 
at other producing centers. Tonnage 
here 


awaiting placement is small, 


no large projects having been an- 

nounced recently. 
Cleveland—Despite definitely low- 

er prices inquiries have yet to reg- 


ister the expected improvement. 
Some sellers attribute this to the 
general confusion which still pre 
vails over the price’ structure. 


Awards remain well under 100 tons 
and no large projects are pending. 
The largest pending item includes 
130 tons for a sewage disposal plant, 
Wooster, O. Mill operations contin 
ue unsteady. 


Chicago Concrete bar inquiries 





lyn, N. Y. 

250 tons, hospital 
Conn, 

245 tons, repairs to Tenth street 
New Brighton-Beaver Falls, 
Beaver county, Pennsylvania. 

215 tons, bridge, Gould City, Mich. 


addition, Danbury, 


bridge, 
ra. 20F 


190 tons, apartment house, Capital 
Homes Inc., Teaneck, N. J. } 
157 tons, Washington state span, Clal- | 


lam county, Macri Bros., Seattle, gen- 
eral contractors. 


156 tons, Washington state span, King 
county, Tony Romano, Seattle, gen- | 
eral contractor. 


150 tons, shops and recreation building, 
J. F. Kerns, Sioux City, Towa. 

150 tons, freight house, New York, New | 
Haven & Hartford railroad, New York. 

145 tons, including piling, Washington 
state undercrossing at Stratford; 
Goetz & Brennan, Seattle, general con- 
tractor. : 


130 tons, storage building, Farmers Co- 


operative Association Inc., Frederick 
Md. 
125 tons, .restaurant, Horn & Hardart 


Phila- 





Co., Philadelphia, H. R. Rust, 
delphia, general contractor. 


125 tons, extension of bulkhead, Buffalo | Hee coat al a eee 
‘Yoas Juar ste j j j y av Pte 8 € ‘ ec- 2 A 
Coast Guard station, bidding expected | tion Tool & Metal Heat Special Construction 


soon. 

116 tons, galvanized double circuit trans- 
mission towers, Guntersville-Chicka- 
mauga project, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville, Tenn., bids July 12. 

115 tons, shop building, Proctor & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati. 

100 tons, overpass, Castleton, Va.; P. C. 


Treating Co., Chicago, Ill. 
the open mesh assures 
quick drainage. 


Features of 


Cambriloy 





Ricci, Newport, N. H., low, bids June 

24. West Windsor, Thetford and Guild- a S 

ford I-beam bridges to have closed 

June 30, July 6 and 7 withdrawn to Close up view of Cam- : P 
be readvertised under P. W. A. regu- bridge Belt with angle Assure Profitable Operation 


lations, 165 tons. cleats. 


Cambriloy mesh belts guarantee you 
efficient, low cost conveying opera- 
tions. Their open mesh construction 
insures the quick drainage so neces- 
sary in modern continuous “quench- 
ing” and “cleaning” methods. They 
save space, due to their extreme flexi- 
bility which permits the use of sprock- 
ets or pulleys of minimum diameter. 
They are practical for use in any acid 
solution because they are manufactured 
of any alloy. 


Reinforcing 
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New York—Reinforcing steel billet 
bars have been dropped to 2.34c de- 
livered job, New York, in car lots. | 
Even this drastic reduction fails to | 
meet fully low prices at which some | 
tonnage has moved in the recent un- | 
settled market. New inquiry is light; | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


Special belt with Guard 
Plate Selvage and Dividers 
and Pintle Chain Drive. 


The many unusual construction features 
of Cambriloy Belts make them profit- 
able for special processes; they can 
easily be designed to meet your spe- 
cific needs. We invite you to write us 
or consult the experienced Cambridge 
engineer in your territory. 


WIRE CLOTH CoO. 


also buying. Pending volume is about 
4000 tons, most of which has been 
bid with figures going in July 8 on 
two subway sections, Brooklyn, 680 
tons. New York state closes July 7 | 
on highways taking 600 tons of | 
mesh, prices of which are expected to | 
be revised this week. 
Pittsburgh — Latest reduction of 
$3 a ton in billet reinforcing bars | 
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remain slow, and while several large 
projects are in the offing, pending 
work generally involves less than 
50 tons at a time. Volume of these 
small projects still constitutes a fair 
total. Billet steel reinforcing bars 
in cut Jengths to consumers now are 
2.05¢e, Chicago and Gary, a reduction 
of $4 a ton. 

Boston--For two highway proj- 
ects, Connecticut, 240 tons, mostly 
mesh have been placed by a Provi- 
dence, R. I., contractor. Small-lot in- 
quiry is more active, but few large 
tonnages are up for estimates. Bil- 
let steel reinforcing bars in car lots 
are now 2.41c, Boston, Sparrows 
Point, Md., becoming the base with a 
36-cent freight rate. 

Philadelphia—Concrete bar fabri- 
cators are booking some_ public 
work, including 150 tons for a local 
sewer job, which went to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O. Both 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey is do- 


ing some road work, but bar require- 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended July 2 ........ 13,037 
Week ended June 25 ....... 2,016 
Week ended June 18 ....... 3,039 
This week, 1087 ........... 9,722 
Weekly average, year, 1937 6,266 
Weekly average, 19338 5,557 
Weekly average, May ..... 5,872 
Total to date, 1937 ......... 155,012 
Total to date, 19388 ........ 150,047 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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ments are light. Certain shops are 
writing down fairly substantial in- 
ventories. 

San Francisco—Featuring the re- 
inforcing bar market was the award 
of 7721 tons for the United States 
engineer office, Los Angeles, to Co- 
lumbia Steel Co. Total bookings for 
the week amounted to 9228 tons and 
brought the aggregate for the year 
to 55,999 tons, compared with 44,896 
tons last year. Soule Steel Co. se- 
cured 334 tons for a bridge in Mer- 
ced county, California, for the state. 
Of special interest is the call for bids 
to be opened on Aug. 8 for furnish- 
ing and placing 5300 tons for the 
Hansen dam, for the United States 
engineer office, Los Angeles. New 
inquiries include 164 tons for three 
bridges in Los Angeles county, Cali- 
fornia, for the state. 

Seattle—No upturn is apparent, 
with important tonnages lacking. In- 
terest centered in opening of bids at 
Denver June 22 for furnishing 4000 
tons of deformed bars for Coulee 
dam, as follows: Bethlehem Steel 
Co., $214,260; Carnegie-Illinois, $214,- 
900; Republic Steel Corp., $220,500. 
Award is pending. J. A. Terteling & 
Son, Boise, Ida., submitted the low 
bid, $239,406, for six miles of tunnels 
and structures Black Canyon recla- 
mation project, Ida., involving 415 
tons of concrete bars. Washington 
state opened bids this week for road 
jobs calling for 200 tons and a sim- 
ilar tonnage is pending in Oregon 
for highway projects. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


7721 tons, United States Engineer office, 
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invitation 509-38-598, Los Angeles, to 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 

1500 tons, Cross Bay parkway bridge 
project, Queens, N. Y., to Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; through 
Johnson Drake & Piper Inc., Freeport, 
N, Xs 

1000 tons, reinforced concrete highway 
projects, Tangipahoa and St. Tam- 
maney parishes, Louisiana, to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; Central 
Construction Co., Monroe, La., general 
contractor. 

765 tons, state highway project, road No. 
40, near Stillesville, Ind., to Laclede 
Steel Co., St. Louis. 

334 tons, bridge, Merced county, Cali- 
fornia for state, to Soule Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 

288 tons, mesh, highway project RC-3968, 
Monroe county, New York, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Ward, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., general con- 
tractor. 

203 tons, mesh, highway project RC- 
3966, Orleans county, New York, to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
William J. Gallagher, Medina, N. Y., 
general contractor. 

197 tons, United States Engineer office 
invitation 868-38-209, San Francisco, 
to Herrick Iron Works, Oakland, Calif. 

177 tons, 17-span bridge, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to J. B. Klein Iron & Foundry 
Co., Oklahoma City; Ottinger Bros., 
Hinton, Okla., general contractors. 

150 tons, sewer construction, Philadel- 
phia, to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

137 tons, high school, Coalinga, Calif., 
to Gilmore Steel & Supply Co., San 
Francisco. 

125 tons, Fremont school, Anaheim, Calif., 
to Truscon Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

120 tons, Dry Creek bridge, Yuba coun- 
ty, California, to state, to Truscon 
Steel Co., San Francisco. 

120 tons, mesh, highway project .RC- 
Chenango county, New York, to Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh; Stento 
Paving Co., Binghamton, N. Y., general 
contractor. 

100 tons, Michigan state fair exhibit 
building, Lansing, Mich., to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Sons, Chicago. 

100 tons, building, Scripps college, Clare- 
mont, Calif., to unnamed interest. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


15,000 tons, for housing project, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., New York; 
bids in to Starrett Bros. & Eken, New 
York, contractors. 

5300 tons, Hansen dam, United States 
Engineer office, invitation 509-38-618, 
Los Angeles; bids Aug. 8. 

4000 tons, deformed bars, for Coulee proj- 
ect; bids in to bureau of reclamation, 
Denver; Bethlehem Steel Co., low. 

1300 tons, substructure, Meeker avenue 
bridge, Newtown’ creek, Brooklyn; 
teiss & Weinsier Inc., Brooklyn, low, 
bids June 30. 

975 tons, dam, St. Francis river, Wappa- 
pello, Mo., bids July 19, U. S. engineer, 

Memphis, Tenn. 

865 tons, reservoir and water mains, 

Grand Rapids, Mich.; Truscon Steel Co., 

Youngstown, O., low bidder. 

25 tons, Whitney Point, N. Y., dam; 

bids July 28, U. S. engineer, Bingham- 

ton N. Y. 

500 tons, post office, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Henry Dattner, Detroit, low. 

415 tons, Black Canyon reclamation 
project, Ida.; J. A. Terteling & Son, 
Boise, Ida., low; materials to be fur- 
nished by bureau. 

300 tons, flood wall, Little Rock, Fred 
Luttjohann, Topeka, Kans., low. 

250 tons, Panama canal, schedule 3364, 
bids July 8. 
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250 tons, Panama schedule No. 3364, 
bids close July 8. 

236 tons, Norfolk navy yard requisition 
No. 1091 NSAF, Portsmouth, Va., bids 
July 1. 

234 tons, highway bridge, Tulsa, Okla., 
Guy James, Oklahoma City, Okla., low 
bid. 

209 tons, U. S. 
W. Va.; bids in. 

200 tons, miscellaneous Washington state 
highway projects; bids in at Olympia. 

198 tons, WPA project, Detroit; Taylor- 
Gaskin, Detroit, low bidder on June 
21 bids. 

180 tons, protective wall Topeka, Kans.; 
R. G. Aldridge, Kansas City, Kans., low. 

164 tons, three bridges, Los Angeles, 
California, for state; bids July 14. 

161 tons, Santiago Creek bridge, Orange 
county, California, for state; bids July 
14, 

140 tons, building, 
Corp., Nitro, W. Va. 

139 tons, state bridges and highway 
work, Contra Costa county, California, 
bids July 13. 

124 tons, Santa Ana river state bridge, 
San Bernardino county, Calif.; bids 
July 13. 

100 tons, veterans’ administration build- 
ing, Knoxville, Iowa. 

100 tons, road work, Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania; bids July 8. 


engineer, Huntington, 
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Pittsburgh Uniform reductions 
of $4 a ton on various grades of 
pig iron brings the market at Nev- 
ille Island to $19.50 for basic, $20 for 
No. 2 foundry and malleable and 
$20.50 for bessemer. Other produc- 
ers in the district have made like 
reductions. Orders are slightly 
heavier, and it is hoped that lower 
prices will stimulate demand from 
those buyers who have permitted in- 
ventories to decline sharply. Gradu- 
al gains in the steelmaking rate here 
are looked upon hopefully by pig 
iron suppliers. 

Cleveland—Reduction of $4 a ton 
in pig iron prices last week was the 
first adjustment in quotations since 
March 1, 1937, when an advance of 
$1 was made, and the first reduc- 
tion since Aug. 1, 1932. Sellers are 
hopeful that the new low prices will 
drive in considerable tonnage, al- 
though the fact that no material im 
provement in foundry operations 
among miscellaneous consumers has 
yet developed may dampen the more 
optimistic expectations of some pro- 
ducers. However, foundry inven- 
tories are at new low levels and 
any slight increase in demand 
should be felt promptly. 

Boston With inventories at 
most foundries low, despite heavy 
supplies based on current opera- 
tions in hands of some large melt- 
ers, indications of at least a mild 
upturn in pig iron buying are grow- 
ing. Only slight improvement is 
noted in the melt, but inquiries for 
castings are reported more irumer- 
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ous. Mystic Iron Works, Everett, 
Mass., has reduced all grades of 
iron $4 a ton. This interest’s fur- 
nace continues down, with a well- 
balanced stock available for prompt 
shipment. 

New York—Early betterment in 
pig iron buying is expected follow- 
ing a $4 reduction in most grades 
except low phosphorus iron which 
is down $3. No. 2 foundry now is 
$23.50, Brooklyn, and $22.53, New 
ark, from Bethlehem, Pa. Birming- 
ham iron delivered Newark is $22.15. 
Standish, N. Y. base on low phos 
is $25.50. Chateaugay Ore & Iron 
Co. will blow in its furnace July 1] 
for a run of about one month. With 
foundries buying in small lots for 


months, inventories of numerous 
melters are low. 
Philadelphia—Reduction of $4 per 


ton has resulted in no appreciable 
increase in the previous slow pace of 
pig iron buying. Some melters indi- 
cate some tonnage may be placed 
shortly to rebuild drastically reduced 
inventories. Foundry operations are 
not improved. 

Buffalo—Lower pig iron prices 
are counted on to stimulate inven- 
tory replenishment among foundries 
here. June business about equalled 
that of May and was made up large 
ly of hand-to-mouth buying created 





lower 
foundries are 
two days a week, but one downstate 
melter working on farm equipment 
parts is operating five to six days 


prices. 
running 


by expectations of 
Most local 


weekly. The recent reduction of $4 
a ton in pig iron prices establishes 
No. 2 foundry at $20 and malleable 
at $20.50, Buffalo. This is the first 
change since a $2 advance in March, 
1937. 

Cincinnati Reductions in both 
northern and southern pig iron re- 
sult in maintenance of previous dif- 
ferentials here between competing 
grades. No. 2 foundry, base Ham- 
ilton, now is $20 and $20.44, deliv- 
ered Cincinnati, compared _ with 
$20.06 for southern iron, delivered 
here. Demand is exceedingly light, 
some foundries anticipating shut- 
cowns for vacations of one week or 
more. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pig iron melt- 
ers are inclined to a broadened view- 
point over immediate prospects, but 
have nothing definite to show for 
their optimism. The price cut, it is 
hoped, will produce sufficient buying 
to warrant the move. 

St. Louis—Mixed opinion prevails 
among buyers and sellers regard- 
ing the recent cut in pig iron prices, 
and the ultimate result remains to 
be determined. Some sellers of both 
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northern and southern iron report 
the reduction has met with good 
response in the way of orders, a 
number of small lots having been 
placed. Pig iron inventories gen 
erally are moderate, both as regards 
yard stocks and tonnages under con 
tract 

Toronto, Ont. 
look for a tapering in sales during 
the summer, although demand has 
been steady lately. Sales the past 
week totaled about 2500 tons, made 
up of lots ranging up to 500 tons. 
Third quarter bookings are slightly 
larger at this time than was true 
during earlier quarters. The daily 
melt continues around 70 per cent. 
Pig iron production in May increased 
9 per cent over April to 71,602 gross 
tons, of which 60,285 were 


Pig iron sellers 


tons 


basic 
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Pittsburgh—Despite a tendency 
for prices to level off after the 
abrupt rise recently, the scrap mar- 
ket here continues firm. The last 
recorded sale of No. 1 heavy melting 
steel to a mill in the immediate dis 
trict was at $12.65, and the market 
is still quoted $12.50 to $13. Rail 
road heavy melting and some spe- 
cialties are stronger as a result of 
prices commanded by a recent list 
of the Baltimore & Ohio. Railroad 
heavy melting now is $13.50 to $14, 
with this price strong. Mills most 
active in buying lately now are 
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scheduling vacation periods for the 
near future and little interest is be- 
ing shown in additional scrap com- 
mitments. Better interest is looked 
for after this week. 

Cleveland—Strength continues to 
develop in scrap with advances of 
50 cents to $1.50. Dealers appear to 
have taken over current marketing 
in large part, and as they have 
yardstocks it would seem a seller’s 
market. 

While the Youngstown district 
scrap market is strong, yet quota- 
tions up to this time have _ not 
changed but this may be imminent. 

Chicago—Scrap prices continue to 
advance here. No. 1 heavy melting 
steel, recently sold at $1, is nominally 
higher at $11 to $11.50, although 
mills are out of the market. Scrap 
is being offered in small lots, one esti- 
mate being that old material is com- 
ing out at only 10 per cent of the rate 
before the market firmed. Various 
grades are quoted 25 cents to $1a ton 
higher. 

Boston—-Prices are stronger in New 
England, but the rise has been less 
pronounced than at other eastern 
points. Nevertheless, several grades 
have advanced 50 cents. Better 
movement of scrap to Pennsylvania 
principally is responsible, although 
the undertone for all deliveries is 
improved. Local foundries are buy- 
ing slightly more scrap, with the 
outlook improved for an increase in 
the melt. The Worcester steel- 
works is taking shipments of low 
phosphorus scrap, paying $11.50 de- 
livered. A boat is loading more 
than 6000 tons of steel scrap here 
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and at Providence, R. I., and the ex- 
port situation is stronger. 

New York—Scrap prices have 
risen further on increased buying 
and heavier covering against old or- 


ders. Numerous grades are up 50 
cents, including No. 1 machinery, 


heavy breakable cast and grate bars. 
Heavy melting steel has risen $1. 
For export, brokers are paying 
$10.50, barge, for No. 1 steel. In 
view of the $10 f.a.s. paid for this 
grade in the last European cartel 
transaction, a considerable tonnage 
of which remains to be shipped, this 
rise in the export price is regarded 
as significant. Shipments of stove 
plate to Pennsylvania are heavier, 
while district foundries are showing 
more interest in foundry grades. 

Philadelphia—The eastern scrap 
market is buoyant in spite of the 
downward revision of finished steel! 
and pig iron. A small mill purchase 
of No. 1 heavy meeting steel is re 
ported at $13 and it is generally con- 
ceded little is available below this 
price. Sales are reported in several 
grades, including cast, No. 2 steel, 
compressed sheets and_ turnings, 
which are sharply higher. Strength 
is indicated by the fact that No. 1 
steel on a small industrial list closed 
at better than $13, delivered, near- 
est mill. 

Buffalo—Stronger prices in the 
local market have been augmented 
by two large sales at higher prices. 
One local consumer has reported 
to have bought 8000 tons of No. 2 
heavy melting steel at $10.50, an 
advance of $1.50 over the last sale 
several weeks ago. The leading in- 
terest, willing to take No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at $10.50, is the only 
consumer with a standing bid in the 
market. In view of the recent sale, 
No. 1 steel now is quoted at $11 to 
$11.50. A 3000-ton lot of mixed bor- 
ings and turnings to district blast 
furnaces was reported at prices of 
$6 to $6.50, delivered, or $5.50 to $6, 
Buffalo, an advance of $1. 

Detroit—Bullish sentiment among 
dealers, restricted supplies for imme- 
diate sale and a moderate amount of 
short covering have boosted scrap 
prices as much as $2.50 a ton the 
past week. Heavy melting steel is $1 
higher at $8 to $8.50. A Chevrolet 
list recently included only about ten 
cars of bundles, and it is expected 
that July tonnages will be even 
smaller. Brokers expect the wave of 
higher prices to be furthered this 
week. 


Cincinnati - A dealers’ market 
prevails and prices on a number of 
grades have advanced. Sales of 


heavy melting steel are lagging, 
the top price of $9 would be required 
to bring out any round lots. Blast 
furnace scrap has advanced in sym- 
pathy with steelmaking grades, but 
continues in light demand. Deal- 
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ers evidence unwillingness to dis- 
pose of yard accumulations. 

St. Louis — Continued quiet and 
weakness prevails in the _ scrap 
market here, with prospects for 
better activity within the next 60 
days regarded in the trade as none 
too favorable. Except for small 
quantities of special grades for 
prompt shipment, industries are 
buying practically nothing. Mills 
are well stocked and foundries are 
buying from hand to mouth. Rail- 
roads offer scrap freely, but the 
movement from the country has 
abated somewhat. The recent rail- 
road offerings include 1750 tons by 
the Wabash, and 3200 tons by the 
Chicago & Alton. 

Birmingham, Ala. —- Heavy melt- 
ing steel has advanced $1 a ton 
here, with some sales reported at 
$11.50. The recent decline in pig 
iron prices has cast some uncertain- 
ty over the market and there is lit- 
tle indication of future price move 
ments. 

Seattle—There is no improvemeni 
in scrap inquiry or sales, the mar- 
ket being influenced by lack of 
Japanese orders and continued in- 
activity of rolling mills. Foundry 
consumption is small. Receipts are 
light as shippers in the interior find 
no profit at present dealers’ prices 
at tidewater. 

The ‘Orient needs more material 
but import restrictions and tight ex- 
change preclude heavy export move- 
ment. Dealers hesitate to quote 
prices in the absence of actual sales 
and the situation continues weak. 

Toronto, Ont.—Scrap prices are 
slightly easier on less active grades. 
Heavy melting steel is experiencing 
good demand, with Hamilton mills 
taking all offerings and shipments 
being made by Toronto dealers 
whenever supplies are available. 
Movement of steel scrap across the 
border, however, is restricted by 
limited demand there. Ontario 
melters report difficulty in filling 
cast scrap requirements. Little 
stove plate is being offered by col- 
lectors. 
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Pittsburgh—With orders increas- 
ing slightly and buyers’ inventories 
more depleted, significance of new 
mill and warehouse prices is awaited 
with interest. Stocks are low in all 
warehouses in this district in most 
products, and buying must neces- 
sarily be reflected promptly in or- 
ders to milis. 

Cleveland—Local warehouse dis- 
tributors have announced a general 
revision of prices, in line with mill 
quotations. Since Cleveland has 
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been set up as a base for sheets and 
strip, which formerly were quoted 
on a Pittsburgh base, further adjust- 
ment in prices for these items was 
necessary. Prices for the alloy 
S.A.E. classification have not yet 
been determined. No tangible im- 
provement in sales has developed, 
due to the uncertain price develop- 
ments. 

Chicago Local warehouses are 
revising prices downward to con- 
form to recent reductions by mills. 
Some time will be required, how- 
ever, before a complete schedule is 
compiled to include many of the 
miscellaneous items stocks by job- 


bers. Changes to date generally 
range from $3 to $5 a ton. Busi- 
ness volume is being maintained, 


activity in most products being re- 
ported unchanged. 
Boston—Warehouses are revising 
prices downward in line with mills, 
practically all products carried by 
jobbers being affected. June volume 
was about in line with May except 
during the last week when demand 


dropped, pending clarification of 
prices. 
Philadelphia—Prices on all classifi 


cations of warehouse steel are down 
$3 to $6 per ton. Further clarifica- 
tion of certain items, such as gal 
vanized sheets and reinforcing bars 
is expected. Business is reported 
holding at the previously accelerated 
rate. 

New York—Adopting a new quan 
tity differential plan which included 
hot galvanized sheets, warehouses 
are revising prices downward in line 
with lower mill quotations. The 
new plan, similar to that operative 





at Philadelphia, makes 400 to 1999 


pounds base. Hot-rolled black an- 
nealed sheets under 18 gage are also 
included in the differential plan, the 
lighter gages formerly having been 
excluded. Other products include 
bars, strip, shapes, plates, and floor 
plates. 

Buffalo— Warehouses here have 
cut prices on most items, following 
reductions by mills. Distributors 
hope lower levels will lead to better 
business. A slight pickup during 
late June has restored volume to 
that of the two preceding months. 


Detroit Business has been in 
terrupted here by confusion over 
price changes. New warehouse 


schedules to conform to mill quo- 
tations gradually are being clarified. 
A fair amount of business is ex- 
pected shortly from tool and die 
shops which currently are experi- 
encing an in-between season. Some 
large programs have been complet 
ed and others still are awaiting re- 
lease. 

Cincinnati Local 
are engaged in revising prices down- 
ward to match reductions announced 
recently by mills. Lower jobber 
prices average around $3. 

St. Louis—-Buying has been hesi 
tant, induced by the price situation. 
Issuing of new warehouse quotations 
is expected to aid advance commit- 
ments, although June business as a 
whole was better than expected in 
approximating May tonnage. Or 
ders from the oil country are holding 
well. 

Seattle—Volume of con- 
tinues spotty with no item in par 
ticular demand. Generally, business 
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is slack but jobbers believe federal 
spending will stimulate buying dur- 
ing third quarter as numerous proj- 
ects have been approved and funds 
allocated. Effective June 22, a re- 
vised price list was announced, 
hoops, bands and blue annealed hot- 
rolled sheets being reduced to 6.20c, 


185c and 4.40c, respectively. Gal- 
vanized sheets were reduced from 
».90ce to 5.75e and a new price on 


hot-rolled black, 18 to 30 gage, was 
placed at 4.40c. 

This list will again be revised im- 
mediately to adjust with new mill 
prices announced for third quarter. 


Iron Ore 


New York— Metallurgical 
of chrome ore for ferrochrome man- 
ufacture is nominally $25, but some 
business is reported at $23. Refrac- 
tory grades for furnace building and 
repair are quoted $21. Manganese 
ore, 48 per cent is reported available 
it 35.00e with little business being 
done. 


grades 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 67 
London — (By Cable) — The pig 
iron market in Great Britain has 


undergone no change and some melt- 
ers are covered for all last half-year. 
Makers of light steel products and 
sheets are working part time with 
little prospect of a material revival 
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before fall. Only heavy steel prod- 
ucts are active. 

The Continent reports export busi- 
ness is dull but some improvement is 
expected following announcement of 
unchanged base prices by the steel 
cartel. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 64 

Pittsburgh Prices of both tin 
plate and tin mill black remain firm 
and unaffected by recent revisions in 
practically all other steel products. 
It is expected these commodities will 
remain unchanged for the present, 
the situation being affected by the 
prevalence of long term contracts 
with tin plate consumers as con- 
trasted to the more flexible market 
for other products. Tin plate de- 
mand is steady, production being es- 
timated for the industry as a whole 
at 40 per cent or slightly less. Ex- 
port demand is unchanged. Euro- 
pean orders have declined slightly, 
producers there being able to devote 
more capacity to rolling lighter 
gages following slackening in arma- 
ment programs. 

Chicago—Demand is fairly steady, 
with consumers giving little indi- 
cation of the future trend in their 
requirements. Tin plate production 
at local mills is holding at slightly 
less than 50 per cent. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 65 
tivet prices have been reduced, 
with structural sizes off $4 a ton at 
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diameter 
and smaller given an extra 5 per 


3.40e and sizes 7/16-inch 
cent discount at 65-10 off list. Low- 
er prices reflect the reduction in 
other steel products. While the mar- 
ket for bolts and nuts continues quiet 
in all districts, slight gains are noted 
in some directions. Railroads and 
equipment builders, auto partsmak- 
ers and structural fabricators have 
increased their requirements a trifle 
in certain areas. 


Coke By-Products 
Coke By-Product Prices, Page 65 


New York—While current buying 
is light, more interest in future 
needs of distillates is noted. Ben- 
zol demand is holding well and 
stocks are moving up to production. 
Toluol, xylol, and solvent naphtha, 
however, are quiet, with curtailed 
production prevailing heavy  ac- 
cumulations. Naphthalene is slow- 
er, the season for household uses 
having practically closed. Buying 
of phenol and sulphate of ammonia 
is slow. Prices are unchanged. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 66 
a £ 


New York Ferromanganese has 
been reduced $10 a ton to $92.50, duty 
paid, tidewater, while spiegeleisen is 
down $5 a ton to $28 and $34, Palmer- 
ton. Silicomanganese is off $8.75 on 
all carbon grades and manganese 
briquets are %-cent lower at 4.75c, 
5.25c and 5.50c, Niagara, N. Y., 
freight allowed. 


Steel Imports Low 


Philadelphia—Steel imports during 
the week ended June 25 were con- 
fined to 266 tons of structural shapes 
from Belgium. No imports of ore or 
miscellaneous steel products were re- 
ported. 


German Production in 
April Down Slightly 


@ An unimportant decline from the 
March total was noted in German 
pig iron production during April, 
according to the American consulate 
at Cologne. During April, furnaces 
in blast numbered 132, out of 168, 
against 129, out of 170, during 
March. 

Production during April amount- 
ed to 1,442,447 metric tons, compared 
with 1,521,241 tons in March, and 
1,306,182 tons in April, 1937. 

Steel ingot production during 
April was 1,765,684 metric tons, a 
marked decline compared with 1,- 
948,364 tons during March, but a 
comparatively large increase over 
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the 1,544,714 tons produced in April, 
1937. 

Average daily output of pig iron 
during April was 42,088 metric tons 
on a 30-day working basis, com- 
pared with 49,073 metric tons on a 
31-working day basis during March, 
1938. Average daily steel ingot pro- 
duction during April was 73,570 met- 
ric tons on a 24-working day basis, 
compared with 72,169 tons on a 27- 
working day basis during March. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York — Nonferrous metal 
markets were swept by a wave of 


bullishness last week and_ both 
sales and prices advanced. The 
total price gains amounted to $5 


per ton in lead and zinc, $10 in cop- 

per, and about $12.50 in tin. 
Copper—Electrolytic closed strong 

at 9.50ce, Connecticut, following the 


advance of ‘%-cent on Friday. Ex- 
port closed up to 9.62%%c, cif. 


Brass ingot base prices rose “-cent 
per pound during the week to the 
basis of 10.00c for less than carlots 


bare and magnet wire prices %- 
cent and weatherproof wire *s-cent 
per pound. Fabricators advanced all 
copper and brass products %-cent 
with the exception of phosphor 
bronze which advanced %-cent. Re- 
finers raised their buying prices for 
old red metals to the basis of 8.00c 
for No. 1 heavy copper. Electrolytic 
sales soared to 30,954 tons on Thurs- 
day, raising the total for June to 
90,978 tons, the highest monthly 
total since December, 1936. 


Lead — Heavy demand _ forced 
prices *‘4-cent higher on Thursday 
despite the fact that sellers in- 
creased their offerings in an at- 


tempt to maintain an orderly mar- 
ket. All classes of consumers have 
been represented in the market. 
Zine—Prime western zinc ad- 
vanced Friday to 4.75c, East St. 
Louis. Due to recent heavy covering 
producers expect rather quieter 
buying over the next 30 to 45 days. 
Zinc base die casting alloy advanced 
to 7.75c, delivered in carlots. 
Tin—Prices have risen steadily 
since the first of June when Straits 
spot was quoted 37.50c to last 
week’s close of around 43.12%%c. 
Buying has not increased here al- 
though speculative demand in Lon- 
don has resulted in an extremely 
heavy turnover. Since tin plate 
operations have been declining buy- 
ers have maintained a _ cautious 
buying policy. 
Antimony—American spot eased 
%-cent to 11.25c, New Ycrk, in a 
more competitive market. Chinese 
spot held nominally unchanged at 
14.00c, duty paid New York. 
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ae — Copper ————_, Anti- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zine num Amer 
June Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L 99% Spot, N.Y 
25 9.00 9.12% 8.52% 42.75 42.90 1.50 1.35 1.50 20.00 11.75 
27 9.00 9.12! 8.52 42.50 2.40 1.50 1.35 1.50 20.00 11.75 
28 9.00 9.12! 8.52% 42.20 42.50 1.50 1.35 150 20.00 11.75 
29 9.00 9.12! 8.52} 42.60 12.80 £50 1.35 1.50 20.00 B By ts. 
30 9.00 9.12! 8.77 12.90 13.10 1.75 1.60 1.50 90.00 11 
July 
9.50 9.62% 9.02 13.12 13.50 1.75 1.60 1 00 | 
MILL PRODUCTS Chicago, No 6. 
; St. Louis 6 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. except as 
specified. Copper brass products based Composition Brass Berings 
on 9.50c Conn. copper 
New York ] 
Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) 16.12 Light Copper 
*Copper, hot rolled 17.62 New York ) 
Lead, cut to jobbers 7.50 Cleveland 
Zinc, 100-lb. base 9.75 Chicago ) 
St. Louis 
Tubes 
High, yellow brass 18.87! Light Brass 
*Seamless copper 18.12 Cleveland 
Chic 70 
Rods St. Louis 
High yellow brass 1342 
Copper, hot rolled 14.12 Lead 
New York Bed 
Anodes Cleveland + He 
Copper, untrimmed 14.87 Chicago 37 
St. Louis 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 16.37 Zinc 
New York 00 
OLD METALS Cleveland 
y St ,Ouls 
Nom. Del. buying prices Lo 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass Aluminum 
*New York 5 O55 5 Borings, Cleveland 1 
*Cleveland G 25-6.50 Mixed, cast, Cleveland 6.7: 
*Chicago 5.00-5.25 Clips, soft, Cleveland 11.75- 
*St. Louis 5.00-5.25 Mixed, cast, St, Louis 
Heavy Copper and Wire SECONDARY METALS 
*New York, No. 1 7.00-7.25 Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads 
*Cleveland, No. 1 6.75-7.00 Standard No. 12 aluminum 13 
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INDUSTRIAL—Whether your 
screening problems include very 
coarse or extremely fine materi- 
als, you will obtain the best 
results with perforated metal. 
H &K screens have increasing 
served in all fields of indu 
for many years and establishe 
an unequaled standard in la 
ing performance. Regardless of 
size, metal or perforation, per- 
mit us to discuss your require- 
ments with you. 
ORNAMENTAL—Beauty of 
ornamental grilles depend 
largely on the experience of the 
designer and producer. Experi- 
ence has built a complete assort 
ment of H&K ornamental grilles 
wants 
in both design and price. 
Write us for further information. 
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Equipment 


Seattle——Public 
furnish most of 
Bids were opened at Denver June 
28 for furnishing transformers, 
switches, fuses and other items for 
the Glendive pumping plant, Buf- 
falo Rapids project, Mont. Tacoma 
has awarded contracts for furnish- 
ing voltage regulator and 20 tons 
of copper wire to local suppliers. 
Seattle received bids June 30 for 25 
tons of copper wire and 22,000 feet 
of lead covered cable. Spokane 
has called bids July 7 for furnish- 


works _ projects 
present demand. 





























Our aim is to render 
service. A little more 
complete ...more hos- 
pitable...more pleasing 
... than even the most 
exacting guest expects. 
CHAS. H. LOTT 


Manager 


Every Room Outside 


with Private Bath 
Single from $2.50 
Double from $4.00 
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ing equipment for the traffic safe- 
ty system. United States engineer, 
Bonneville, will receive offers July 
8 for furnishing two gas-driven 





hoists. Buffalo Fire Appliance Co., 
Buffalo, is low bidder at Portland 
for furnishing five firetrucks and 
pumpers. 


Construction -»« Enterprise 


Ohio 


BELLE CENTER, O.—Village, John E. 
Osborn, mayor, plans waterworks system 
and water softener plant, total cost of 
which is estimated at $85,000. PWA al- 
lotment of $52,000 is expected soon and 
balance to be covered by bond issue. 
Edison Ellis, 922 State street, Lima, O., 
engineer. 

CLEVELAND—Board of trustees of 
Case School of Applied Science has 
authorized construction of the first unit 
of a new laboratory of chemical engi- 
neering, which will cost about $750,000. 
Walker & Weeks, 2341 Carnegie avenue, 
architects, are completing plans, and bids 
will be asked shortly. The main portion 
of the building is to be 64 x 100 feet 
and four stories high, with a two-story 
extension 45 x 55 feet to house large 
pieces of equipment. The unit to be 
constructed immediately will include a 
large industrial process laboratory, addi- 
tional grinding, drying and _ research 
laboratories, an instrument room and 
maintenance and repair shops. Distilled 
water apparatus and ventilating equip- 
ment will be installed. 

CLEVELAND—City of Cleveland, divi- 
sion of streets, City hall, rejected all bids 
received June 10, order 338-38, for eight 
gasoline compressors and probably will 
readvertise. 

CINCINNATI—United States engineer’s 
office, Federal building, will take new 
bids for one gasoline-engine driven pis- 
ton force pump, circular 85. Bids re- 
ceived April 7 rejected. 

CINCINNATI—Lackner Co., 1115 York 
street, maker of signs and displays, plans 
erection of two one-story additions. Cost 
of $45,000 with equipment. 


in excess 
Traction building, is 


J. R. Biedinger, 
architect. 

DAYTON, O. Coca-Cola _ Bottling 
Works, 346 Xenia avenue, has acquired 
plant at 901 South Ludlow street, for 
new mechanical bottling works and stor- 
age and distributing plant. Cost $60,000 
with equipment. 

DESHLER, O.—Village, G. E. Staver, 
F. W. Michael and R. V. Smith, board of 
trustees, will take bids due noon, July 
15, for furnishing and installing one 750- 
horsepower diesel engine with 500 kwac 
generator and all necessary equipment. 


LAKEMORE, O.—Village, Charles E. 
Michaels, mayor, plans waterworks and 
distribution system. Cost $117,000, of 
which PWA has approved $52,650 grant. 
Project will mature soon. 

MONROEVILLE, O.—Village, Clarence 
H. Zipfel, mayor; Jacob J. Kessler, clerk, 
plans municipal light plant estimated to 
cost $34,000. 

MT. PLEASANT, O.—Village, J. Harry 
Glass, mayor, plans water system, cost- 
ing approximately $67,500. PWA has ap- 
proved $30,375 grant. 

NEW ATHENS, O.—City, Morris 
Wooster, mayor, plans water plant and 
distribution system. Cost $35,000, for 
which PWA has approved grant of $15,- 


750. 


TIPPECANOE CITY, O.—City, N. R. 
Miller, clerk, will take bids due July 20, 
division 6, fabricate and deliver one 
deaerating feed water heater complete 
with accessories; division 7, fabricate 
and deliver two centrifugal boiler feed 





pumps and two centrifugal condenser 
circulating pumps, drives, accessories; 
division 8, fabricate, deliver and erect 
on crane runway one _ five-ton hand 
power traveling crane; division 9, fab- 
ricate, deliver and erect on foundations 
supplied by owner, one coal handling 
system comprising bunker, elevator, re- 
claiming conveyor, spouts, accessories; 
division 10, fabricate and deliver one 
zeolite water softener, comprising min- 
eral tank and accessories. 


New York 


BUFFALO—Loblaw Groceterias_ Inc., 
692 Bailey avenue, has plans for one- 
story extension to bulk storage plant 
at food terminal, including loading and 
distributing facilities. Cost close to 
$40,000 with equipment. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Electric 
City Paper Mills Ine., Adams. street, 
maker of roofing felt, will rebuild its fac- 
tory recently destroyed by fire. Work to 
be done by separate contracts. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.—Gen- 
eral Plastics Ine., North Tonawanda, 
has awarded general contract to George 
W. Morris Corp., Buffalo, for multi- 
story addition for expansion in raw 
material production division. Esti- 
mated cost with machinery $500,000. 


New Jersey 


NEWARK, N. J.—General Engineering 
& Mfg. Co., 35 Verona avenue, has re- 
cently been organized to manufacture 
special machinery, tools, dies, jigs and 
fixtures. Officers are: President, Joseph 
Strobel; vice president, L. H. Wads- 
worth; secretary-treasurer, H. B. Rus- 
sell. 


WEST ORANGE, N. J.—Thomas A. 
Edison Inc., maker of electrical equip- 
ment, is taking bids on general con- 
tract for one and two-story addition, 
58 x 175 feet, to cost over $80,000 in- 
cluding equipment. 


Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA — American Viscose 
Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., plans expansion 
of its branch plant at Nitro, W. Va., with 
new units and equipment to double pres- 
ent capacity. Estimated cost $150,000. 
W. A. B. Vivian is manager at Nitro. 


Michigan 

CADILLAC, MICH.—Guthrie Mfg. Co., 
recently organized, will shortly start 
operations here for the manufacture of 
acetylene generators. The company is 
headed by Curtis and Howard Guthrie, 
formerly of Wichita Falls, Tex. 


DETROIT—Apex Chemical Mfg. Corp., 
545 East Hancock avenue, has_ been 
formed by Ben L. Bailes, 3836 Richton 
avenue, to engage in manufacturing. 


DETROIT—FabriSteel Products Inc. 
has been organized by Charles T. Lang- 
maid, 642 Beaubien street, to deal in 
machinery. 

ESSEXVILLE, MICH.—Farmers’ Co- 
operative association, Hampton township, 
near Essexville, plans new packing and 
canning plant. Cost about $40,000 with 
equipment. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—-Earl H. Bek- 
kering, Grand Rapids, has been award- 
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ed general contract for an addition and 
alterations to the factory of the Wol- 


verine Shoe & Tanning Co., Grand 
Rapids. 
MILFORD, MICH.—Ford Motor Co., 


Dearborn, Mich., has begun erection of 
new branch plant here for production 
of carburetors and parts. Cost in excess 
of $500,000, including machinery. 


Arkansas 


SHEFFIELD, ALA.—FElectro Metallurg- 
ical Co., 30 East Forty-second street, 
New York, subsidiary of Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp., same address, has made 
application for permission to construct 
a transmission line from hydroelectric 
generating plant at Wilson dam to site 
of new plant near Sheffield. A large 
power substation will be built, and plant 
installation will include a battery of 
electric furnaces for production of cal- 
cium carbide, calcium chloride and al- 
lied products. Entire project to cost 
about $5,000,000. 


Kentucky 


PADUCAH, KY.—Kirchkoff Bakery is 
planning a $30,000 improvement program, 
including alterations and additions. 


Florida 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—National Con- 
tainer Corp., R. H. Laftman, general man- 
ager, will erect a box factory. Home of- 
fice; Review avenue, Long Island City, 
ie 

MIAMI, FLA.—City, C. S. Nicholls, di- 
rector of public service, receives bids 
in six or eight weeks for improvements 
at waterworks plant, Hialeah, for which 
PWA has allotted $109,090. Carl F. Lam- 
bert, cohsulting engineer, 808 Biscayne 
boulevard. 


Georgia 


MACON, GA.—Atlanta Paper Co., 225 
Moore street, Southeast, Atlanta, Ga., has 
leased 20,000 square feet of floor space in 
building here at 311 Poplar street for 
distributing warehouse; also will estab- 
lish branch warehouse at Augusta. 


ROME, GA.—City has plans by Robert 
& Co., engineer, Bona Allen building, 
Atlanta, Ga., for waterworks. Will expend 
$447,151 for pumping station, storage fa- 
cilities, treatment plant and appurtenant 
structures. 


North Carolina 


BELMONT, N. C.—Belmont Box Co. 
will build a plant for manufacture of 
boxes for hosiery. 


South Carolina 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—South Carolina 
Public Service authority, Burnet R. May- 
bank, chairman, has appointed F. R. 
Sweeny, city engineer at Anderson, S. C., 
as chief engineer for authority in charge 
of Santee-Cooper hydroelectric and navi- 
gation project; estimated cost $37,500,000. 


Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Electric 
power board, L. J. Wiihoite, acting chair- 
man, receives bids July 12 for contract 
2-A, for distribution transformers, cost- 
ing $110,000, and contract 5-2 for pur- 
chase of 5000 meters to cost $60,000. 

ETOWAH, TENN. — City applied to 
PWA for permission to construct $169,000 
power system. 


LAFAYETTE, TENN.—Tri-county Elec- 
tric Membership Corp. care of Daniel 
T. Duncan, Ninety Six, Greenwood coun- 
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ty, S. C., consulting engineer, has plans 
for new hydroelectric generating plant on 
Barren river, Allen county, Ky. Project 
to cost over $3,500,000. 


LEWISBURG, TENN.—Town, J. N. Mc- 
Cord, mayor, receives bids July 8 for fur- 
nishing and installing electric distribu- 
tion system; estimated cost $79,534. PWA 
project, docket No. Tenn. 5449-P-R. 
Freeland, Roberts & Co., Third National 
Bank building, Nashville, Tenn., consult- 
ing engineer. 

Virginia 

FREDERICKSBURG, VA.—City, L. J 
Houston Jr., city manager, is preparing 
plans for enlarging filter plant and add- 


ing new equipment. Estimated cost $115,- 
000. 


Oklahoma 


FORT GIBSON, OKLA.—Grand Rive! 
dam authority, City hall, Vinita, Okla., 
R. V. L. Wright, general manager, is pre- 
paring plans for two new hydroelectric 
power developments on Grand River, 
each to include a complete generating 
unit, comprising power dam, power sta- 
tion, power substations and switching 
stations, transmission lines and distrib- 
uting system. Each project to cost 
about $9,000,000. Holway & Neuffer, 302 
East Eighteenth street, Tulsa, Okla., 
consulting engineer. 


Wisconsin 


BROKAW, WIS.—Wausau Paper Mills 
Co. is considering rebuilding hydroelec- 
tric generating station recently destroyed 
through collapse of power dam. L. A 
DeGuere, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., con 
sulting engineer, has been engaged to 
make survey of damage and recom 
mendations for reconstruction. 


FAIRCHILD, WIS.—Northern States 
Power Co., Minneapolis, plans new 
66,000-volt transmission line from Neills- 
ville to Fairchild. 
Minnesota 
MINN. 


FARIBAULT, City, L:. £ 





sketches 


Zuehike, 
and will take bids late this summer on 


clerk, has completed 


the construction of a new mono-type 
pump house and two deep well turbine 
pumps. F. W. McKellip is city engineer. 
(Noted May 2) 


MADISON, MINN City, James H. 
Hayden, clerk, is taking separate bids to 
July 11, 8 p.m., on constructing a munici- 
pal water treatment plant: 1. General 
construction work; 2. mechanical equip- 
ment; 3. electric wiring; 4. chlorination 
equipment; 5. deep well pumping equip- 
ment. Plans are obtainable from Per- 
kins & McWayne, 322 Paulton block, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., engineers. Certified 
check 5 per cent on National Bank to 
accompany bid 


PRINCETON, MINN.—Village, B. R 
Whitney, clerk, will vote soon on bonds 
for construction of municipal light and 
power plant costing $110,000 


WINDOM, MINN.—Cottonwood County 
Rural Electric association, E. C. Rogers, 
county agent, is contemplating construc- 
tion of about 200 miles of rural transmis- 
sion lines costing $212,000. (Noted May 9) 


Texas 


GLADEWATER, TEX Texas Oil 
Products Co., has purchased former 
local oil refinery of Martin Refining Co 
and will modernize for handling of about 
5000 barrels of crude oil per day. Esti- 
mated cost over $70,000 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Lighting & 
Power Co. plans new power substation 
at Eureka Junction. Cost over $75,000 
with equipment Phoenix Engineering 
Co., 2 Rector street, New York, is en- 
gZineer. 


HOUSTON, Thornhill-Carve} 
Co., 3016 Polk maker of me 
chanical equipment, has let contract to 
William A. Burnet, Shell building, fo! 
one-story machine shop, to cost about 
$45,000 with equipment 

WHARTON TEX Wharton Handle 
Co., incorporated by Stinson Houston and 
R. J. Wright with $20,000 capital, has 
leased a building and is installing ma- 
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Toronto Acid Brick are 
DEAERATED, and 
consequently proof against ACID. 
Basolit is an acid-proof mortar; when 
combined to make tank walls and floors, 
acid action is out of the question. 
Molded in stock and special shapes; 
laid at lower labor cost. Write for 
additional information. 
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chinery and plant equipment for handle 


Kansas 

NARKA, KANS.—City, E. F. Keene, 
mayor, will seek federal aid in the con- 
struction of a complete waterworks plant 
costing $40,000 Paulette & Wilson, 311 
Farmers Union building, Salina, Kans., 
is consulting engineer 


STAFFORD, KANS. City, Ben J. 
vans, mayor, is preparing final plans 
for the construction of a sewage dis- 
posal plant to cost about $30,000. Paul- 
ette & Wilson, 311 Farmers Union build- 
ing, Salina, Kans., consulting engineers 


WATHENA, KANS.—City, T. M. Bauer, 
mayo! is preparing preliminary plans 
for construction of a water softener and 
iron removal plant Paulette & Wilson, 
411 Farmers Union building, Salina, 
Kans., consulting engineer 


WINFIELD, KANS City, L. P. Ra- 
venscroft, mayor, has filed application 
with PWA for grant to construct a muni- 
cipal power plant at a cost of $177,100. 
Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co., 107 
West Linwood boulevard, Kansas City, 
Mo., consulting enginee! 


South Dakota 


HUMBOLDT, S DAK [aGy;.' 2s. Bae 
Herdina, clerk, will construct with WPA 
aid a sewage disposal plant and sewer- 
ige system to cost $44,000. 


Nebraska 


AINSWORTH, NEBR. City, W. A. 
Sawyer, mayor, has filed application with 
PWA for grant and loan to finance con- 
struction of sewage disposal plant cost- 
ing $35,000. Scott & Scott, Bankers Life 
building, Lincoln, Nebr., consulting en- 


gineers 
Iowa 


DALLAS CENTER, IOWA—City, Law- 
rence A. Fox, clerk, is taking bids to 
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July 8, 7:30 p.m., on sewage disposal 
plant, including one 40 and one 70-gallon 
per minute sewage pumps, one 50-foot 
distributor. 


ESTHERVILLE, IOWA, — City, T. J. 
Ehlers, mayor, has filed application with 
PWA for $23,898 grant for constructing 
a water softening and filtration plant to 
cost $51,106. Green Engineering Co., 417 
First avenue, Southeast, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, consulting engineer. 

FORT DODGE, IOWA—Fort Dodge Gas 
& Electric Co. has authorized new prim- 
ary and secondary lines for extensions 
in rural electric system totaling about 
70 miles and will proceed with work at 
an early date. Project will include power 
substation and service facilities. Com- 
pany has begun extensions and im- 
provements in local steam-electric gener- 
ating plant. Additional equipment will 
be installed. Estimated cost over $100,- 
O00 


REMSEN, IOWA—City, George Weiss, 
clerk, has filed application with PWA 
for $25,200 grant for constructing a new 
municipal light plant costing $56,000. 
Buell & Winter, Insurance Exchange 
building, Sioux City, Iowa, consulting 
engineers. 

SLOAN, IOWA—City, A. F. Hendee, 
mayor, has approved plans for construct- 
ing water filtration plant and will issue 
revenue bonds. 


Colorado 


GREELEY, COLO.—Bureau of reclam- 
ation, Denver, has plans maturing and 
proposes to begin work soon on new 
transmission line from Séminoe hydro- 
electric power development in Wyom- 
ing to Greeley. Cost close to $700,000. 


Montana 

LAUREL, MONT.—City has been given 
a PWA grant of $22,000 and loan of 
$18,000 for proposed water system. 


LEWISTOWN, MONT.—City has been 


New Southern California Home of Columbia Steel 





@ Columbia Steel Co., San Francis- 
co, Pacific Coast subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corp., recently 
opened its new Los Angeles office 
building at 2087 East Slauson av- 
enue. The building is of modified 
modern design, 41 x 183 feet, and 
has two floors and a pent house 
with 17,089 square feet of space. 
Stainless steel has been used to trim 
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portions of the interior, and a large 
mural in the reception foyer depicts 
the manufacture and uses of steel. 
Another feature of the building is a 
combined heating and aii condition- 
ing system operated on a zone con- 
trol basis, allowing different parts 
of the building to maintain atmos- 
pheric conditions within the com- 
fort zone. 









granted $48,600 by PWA for construc- 
tion of disposal plant. 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES—Safeway Steel Scaf- 
folds Co. of Calif. has been incorporated 
with an authorized capitalization of 
$150,000 and a paid-in capital of $75,000 
as announced by David E. Beatty, vice 
president of the California company and 
general manager of the parent company 
in Milwaukee. Plants will be established 
immediately in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Other officers of the new 
company are: John F. Roney, president; 
Rein A. Uecker, vice president; Richard 
W. Page, in charge of San Francisco 
district, and secretary, and Henry Blume, 
treasurer. 


LOS ANGELES—Ajircraft Metal Mfg. 
Co. has obtained a certificate to conduct 
business under that firm name at 210 
North Western avenue. 


LOS ANGELES—Western Aeronautical 
Supply Mfg. Co. Ine. has recently been 
organized. Directors are: G. J. Hider, 
August J. O’Connor and Fern E. Wor- 
man, all of Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES Western Pattern 
Works has recently been formed with 
capital stock of $10,000. Directors are: 
Charles G. and Anna Jurack, and Everett 
R. James, all of Los Angeles. The new 
firm is represented by Mr. James, 4677 
Hollywood boulevard. 


LOS ANGELES—Boyle Mfg. Co., 5100 
South Santa Fe avenue, will build an 
addition to its plant, 51 x 100 feet. 


LOS ANGELES—Wire & Metal Mfg. 
Co., 4909 Everett street, will erect an ad- 
dition to its factory, 34 x 95 feet. 


PASADENA, CALIF.—A certificate to 
conduct business under the firm name of 
Metal Mfg. Co., at 834 Maple street, has 
been issued to the owners: Mel Stringer, 
285 Mary street, Pasadena, and Lynn 
Cunningham, 1423 Clela street, Los An- 
geles. 

COULEE DAM, WASH.—A. F. Banks, 
construction engineer for the bureau of 
reclamation, is preparing preliminary de- 
tails for the three large generating units 
and two service station units for the 
Coulee power house. 


EPHRATA, WASH. - City will hold 
election July 8 to pass on proposed bond 
issue for $54,858 towards $200,000 muni- 
cipal improvement program, including 
disposal plant. Parker & Hill, Seattle, 
engineers. (Noted May 23). 


PASCO, WASH.—City plans water sys- 
tem improvements including filtration 
plant, pumping facilities and additional 
water mains. Total cost $122,500. Baar & 
Cunningham Portland, Oreg., engineers. 


Canada 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT. — Northern 
Wood Preservers Ltd., J. Prettie, man- 
ager has acquired a 64-acre site at Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan, and will build a 
creosoting plant. Estimated cost $150,- 
000. 


ARVIDA, QUE. - Aluminum Co. of 
Canada plans constructing an aluminum 
fabricating plant, costing about $2,500,- 
000 

QUEBEC CITY, QUE.—Lake St. John 
Ore Co, Ltd., care of Jacques Cosgrain 
Quebec City, plans to construct an oil 
refinery. Cost estimated at $50,000. 


LEASIDE, ONT.—Canada Varnish Co 
Ltd., R. E. Edwards, president, 53 Laird 
Street, plans an addition to its factory. 
Cost $50,000. 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 


material appearing in STEEL. 


The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 


at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


The Whole World Kin 


To the Editor: 

Slackness in business does not 
seem to be localized in the United 
States but to be worldwide. In 
STEEL, from week to week, informa- 
tion from Europe and other portions 
of the world bears testimony to the 
fact that there is a general letdown. 
It may be that it is a reflection of 
the depression in this country or the 
reverse. 

Great Britain, Canada, France 
and Belgium find it hard going and 
efforts of European countries to 
sell their wares abroad meet little 
success as demand is slight. Our 
own imports and exports show 
slackening and every sort of statis- 
tics indicates the world at large 
is not seeking steel. 

Can some economist give the an- 
swer and suggest a cure for such a 
condition? 

OBSERVER 
New York. 


Die Castings Are Smaller 


To the Editor: 

In Arthur E. Barlow’s letter in 
STEEL, July 4, telling of the cast iron 
buckles weighing 30 to the ounce I 
believe he called attention to about 
the smallest casting made by the 
ordinary molding methods. I have 
never heard of any other that was 
smaller. 

But on page 61 of the same issue 
of STEEL is an illustration showing 
zine die castings, produced by an 
entirely different method, which 
presents some cast parts which 
make his buckles seem gigantic by 
comparison. 

The little stem guard for a watch, 
weighing 4 grains, would come out 
at more than 100 to the ounce and 
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thus would win over the cast iron 
buckles at more than three to one. 
Perfection of the die casting process 
has been carried far when such 
minute parts can be produced with 


such absolute precision that their 


use interchangeably in complicated 
assemblies is an everyday matter. 

I wonder if anyone knows of a 
smaller cast iron product than Mr. 
Barlow’s buckle. 


MACHINIST 


Detroit. 


A Paradox in Prices 


To the Editor: 

Rising prices of scrap and declin 
ing quotations on pig iron occurring 
at the same time, as referred to in 
STEEL, July 4, constitute a phenom 
enon not frequently seen. As both 
are used for the same purpose, to 


produce steel in the open hearth or 


cast iron from the cupola, the dia 
metrically opposite movement would 
seem a paradox. 

The answer probably is found in 
the relation of prices of the two 
in recent months. The scrap market 
is highly competitive and the price 
represents a compromise in the 
barter that is carried on by seller 
and buyer, directly subject to sup 
ply and demand. The pig iron mai 
ket is well organized and sources 
are limited in number, the price be 
ing a matter determined by the 
seller in large degree. 

As a result of this condition the 
spread between scrap and pig iron 
has been wider than normal and a 
corrective movement was inevitable 
when greater activity appeared. 
Whether the reduction in pig iron 
will have a tendency to check thi 
rise in scrap remains to be seen. 
The spread is still wider than usual 
and there is room for higher price 


Letters should be brief —preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


for scrap withcut getting too clos 
to that of pig iron. 

It will be interesting to watch 
developments along this line as busi 
ness gets under way and the situa 
tion resolves itself. My guess is that 
scrap will continue to advance to a 
considerably higher point before the 
influence of the pig iron price 
checks it. 

STEELMAKER 
Buffalo. 


One Place To Cut Expense 


To the Editor: 

President Roosevelt is doing busi 
ness a good turn by his action in 
crdering a survey of the situation 
in regard to questionnaires sent oul 
by various government agencies. 
That these have been multiplied to 
the point where they caused a heavy 
expense for clerical work has been 
recognized for a long time and in 
recent months they have increased 
alarmingly. 

teading in STEEL, July 4, that the 
committee, which is composed of 
men familiar with statistical work, 
is getting its study under way, those 
of us who suffer from the burden 
are taking heart and hope ther 
may be a considerable degree of re 
lief as a result. 

So many new bureaus and othe 
government agencies have _ been 
created in recent years, all thirst 
ing for knowledge of business facts, 
that the evil has grown without 
much attention being paid to it un 
til recently. It is to be hoped the 
committee will be able to formulate 
some code that will make available 
to a large number of bureaus the 
subject matter in a single question 
naire, instead of each making its 
inquiry independently. 

ACCOUNTANT 
Philadelphia. 
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accomplishes five things: 


Adjustment and alignment is 
retained. 


Less operating power is re- 
quired. 


Service life is greatly in- 
creased. 


Machine maintenance costs 
are reduced. 


Less lubricant is needed. 





CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1308 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

60 Years Manufacturing Quality Mechanical Leather Goods Exclusively 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK DETROIT 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 





The most economical and effec- 
tive protection is that afforded by 
Chicago Rawhide “Perfect” Oil 
Seals, which 


Prevent lubricant leakage. 


Exclude dust, grit and mois- 
ture. 


Are small, compact and rigid. 
Can be easily installed. 


Require no additional atten- 
tion. 
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